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RICHARDSON IN THE NORTH. 


By far the most important of the earlier works on 
the natural history of northern North America is the 
Fauna Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of the North- 
ern Parts of British America: by John Richardson, 
M. D., assisted by William Swainson, and the Rev. Will- 
iam Kirby. It is in two volumes, quarto: The first 
volume, occupying nearly 300 pages, deals with the 
mammals, and is by Dr. Richardson alone. It was 
published in 1829. The second, treating of the birds, 
is by William Swainson and John Richardson, and was 
published in 1831. 

Richardson, an eminent man, and a member of many 
scientific societies, was surgeon and naturalist to the ex- 
pedition headed by Sir John Franklin. He passed over 
a great area of the northern country that had never pre- 
viously been visited by a trained naturalist, and made 
vast collections in natural history, a large part of which 
were lost by the incidents of travel, and the hardships 
to which the collectors were exposed. 

When it is remembered that the collecting of natural 
history material was only a subordinate object in an ex- 
pedition like that of Sir John Franklin, we may well feel 
astonished at the importance of the work which Richard- 
son carried through. 

No one was more sensible than the author of the dif- 
ficulties under which he worked, and the failures he 
made, and while the title page of the work bears the 
word “Fauna,” Richardson, in his introduction, declares 
that it might more properly be called, “Contributions to 
the Fauna of the British American Fur Countries.” 
These fur countries comprising that portion of America 
which lies to the north of the forty-ninth parallel of 
latitude, and to the east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The expedition landed in New York, journeyed up the 
Hudson to Albany and Niagara, and reached the north- 
east arm of Lake Huron in the month of April, and 
York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay, in August, 1819. They 
wintered at Cumberland House, and in June, 1820, set 
out by canoe for Fort Chepeyan, which they reached in 
July, 1820; thence, descending the Slave River, they 
crossed Great Slave Lake, and ascended the Yellow 
Knife River, reaching there in August. There, they 
wintered in buildings, named Fort Enterprise, and in 
June, 1821, started northward. Baggage and canoes 
were dragged over ice and snow, for a hundred and 
twenty miles, when they came to the Coppermine River, 
on July 1, and floating down it, reached the Arctic Sea 
on the 21st. A rapid voyage along the coast brought 
them to Point Turnagain, in August, when the approach 
of winter obliged them to set out to return to Fort 
Enterprise. Early in September winter overtook the 
party, which suffered all the horrors of cold and famine, 
and a majority of them perished. Those who survived 
were saved by the appearance of Indians, bringing sup- 
plies of provisions, who conducted them to Fort Provi- 
dence, the nearest Hudson’s Bay Company post. 

Practically, all the collections made on this expedition 
were abandoned. The winter of 1821 and 1822 was 
passed at Fort Resolution, on the south side of Great 
Slave Lake; and in the summer of 1822 they returned to 
York Factory, where they embarked for England. 

The second, or last northern land expedition, left 
Penetanguishene, on Lake Huron, the same point from 
which the other had started, in April, 1825. It proceeded 
along the northern shore of the Lakes, to Fort Willigm, 


on Lake Superior, and thence in a westerly direction to 
Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, and 
up the Saskatchewan; then by the route already de- 
scribed, to Fort Resolution, on Great Slave Lake. 

At Cumberland House, however, Mr. Drummond, the 
assistant naturalist of the expedition, was sent up the 
Saskatchewan, to examine the plains and eastern slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, near the sources of Peace 
River. Dr. Richardson, with the main expedition, went 
down the Mackenzie River as far as Great Bear Lake, 
where buildings were erected, called Fort Franklin. 
Explorations were made on the Mackenzie and about 
Great Bear Lake, so long as the water was open, but 
on September 5, the whole party were assembled at 
their winter quarters. 

In June, 1826, winter quarters were left, and the 
Mackenzie was followed down to the sea. Here the 
party divided; Sir John Franklin proceeded to the west- 
ward, and Dr. Richardson to the eastward as far as the 
mouth of the Coppermine River. There, Richardson 
left his boats, and traveled on foot to the northeast end 
of Great Bear Lake, and proceeded thence, by canoe, to 
Fort Franklin. The party returned to Canada and New 
York in 1827. 

The ground covered by the expedition, including Mr. 
Drummond’s journey to the Rocky Mountains, Sir John 
Franklin’s voyage down the Mackenzie to the sea, and 
the tour of Great Bear Lake, by Dr. Richardson, ex- 
ceeded 6,000 miles. 

The side trip made by Mr. Drummond covered the 
country from Cumberland House to Edmonton House, 
thence to the Rocky Mountains, where he passed the 
winter, enduring a great deal of hardship. The follow- 
ing summer he went to the head of Peace River, and in- 
tended to cross the mountains to the banks of the 
Columbia, when he was recalled by letters from Sir John 
Franklin. 

Dr. Richardson’s introduction to the volume on 
mammals gives a very concise, yet complete, description 
of the country over which he passed, and the list of the 
various mammals which inhabit them. At that time 
the sole white inhabitants of the region under discussion 
were the few Hudson’s Bay factors and traders, engaged 
in collecting, and shipping toward the sea-coast, the 
furs gathered by the Indians. Travel, except in the 
Saskatchewan country, was by canoe in summer, and 
dog-sledge in winter. If journeys had to be made on 
foot, the amount of provisions, or other baggage, was 
limited to what a man could carry on his back. In many 
places game was abundant; in others, it was not be de- 
pended on; and, since means of transportation were often 
lacking, starvation was a danger that might have to be 
faced at any time. 

Richardson’s volumes were of the very highest im- 
portance, and Dr. Coues, speaking only of the birds, 
says: “The influence which this work exerted cannot 
well be overstated.” The same is true of the volume on 
the mammals. It has always been the work most quoted 
on the fauna of the northern country. The work is rather 
scarce, and while found in very large libraries, is not ac- 
cessible to most readers. For this reason we have thought 
that Richardson’s comments on some of the larger mam- 
mals of the country he traversed would be welcomed by 
our readers; and in our Natural History columns to-day 
we begin the publication of a series of extracts from the 
volumes. 


A BETTER WAY. 


WITH each new year an increasing host is learning a 
better way of spending the summer months. The time 
was not So long ago that the elders may not recall it when 
there was no general summer visits from town to coun- 
try. Then came the era of summer hotels and board- 
ing houses and farmhouses temporarily converted into 
stuffy dormitories for the outpouring multitudes from 
the city. This has grown to enormous proportions and 
will last. But a new mode of summer living is rapidly 
coming into favor, and has already reached such propor- 
tions that it may have recognition as one of the well- 
defined social] customs of the times. The new way is to 
have one’s own summer home in tent or shack or cot- 
tage under conditions which will secure the maximum 
‘freedom from care, ard yet have such provision for 
comforts as to avoid at once the burden of housekeep- 

of 


ing and the hardship of roughing it. People are learn- 


ing moré and more fully and appreciatively the fact that 
there is satisfaction in getting nearer to nature—return- 
ing, that is to say, not only to the open air country sur- 
roundings, but to the simpler and more primitive modes 
of living of the natural man. 

Go where we may over the broad land—in the moun- 
tains, by the lakes, on the coast, in the very heart of. the 
forest—we shall find these summer homesteaders in snowy 
tent, log cabin and cottage, delighting the eye with the 
beauties of the outdoor world, delighting the ear with 
the song of bird, and the lapping of the wave on the 
shore, and delighting their souls with the restfulness and 
repose and quiet joy of a return to nature. 

As sportsmen who thus find our wilderness invaded, our 
favorite camping sites pre-empted, ourselves shut out 
from the Edens we had fondly imagined our own, we 
may protest against the new order, even though with more 
generous instinct we must applaud it. Only a dog-in-the- 
manger spirit could resent the sharing thus of nature’s 
blessings, which in the sharing do not grow less. For 
us remains the proud consciousness that to the men of 
the rod and the gun belongs the credit of having been 
the pioneers first to make discovery of what the forests 
and the streams hold in store for those who may seek 
them out. 


FORESTRY INTERESTS IN CONGRESS. 

As the end of this session of Congress approaches, in- 
terest is strong in the two forestry measures, one to set 
apart the Appalachian National Forest Reserve, and the 
other to make certain of the present forest reserves game 
preserves, and to place them under the control of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The bill relating to the Appalachian Reserve was advo- 
cated in the Senate last Saturday in a set speech by Sena- 
tor Depew of New York, who said that the proposed 
setting apart of the area was an undertaking that inter- 
ests many States, and in a large sense concerns the whole 
people of this country. Senator Hale also made an intelli- 
gent argument in favor of the bill. 

The forest reserve bill came up in the House on Mon- 
day of this week, when Mr. Lacey made a strong plea 
for its adoption as a measure embodying the growing 
public interest of the country in game and fish preserva- 
tion, and the conservation of the forests as storages of the 
water supply. Opposed to the bill were Mr. Mondell, of 
Wyoming, who objected to the transfer of the forest re- 
cerves from the Interior Department to the Agricultural 
Department as being likely to lead to friction between the 
two departments. Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, also spoke 
in opposition, basing his objection upon the allegation 
that the Forestry Bureau of the Agricultural Department 
had no practical experience in the management of forest 
reserves. Mr. Bell, of Colorado, contended that the adop- 
tion of the bill would work injury upon thousands of 
homesteaders, who had taken up land in the vicinity of 
the forest reserves, because there they could secure 
free grazing for their cattle and horses. Mr. Kleberg, of 
Texas, spoke in favor of the measure; and the debate was 
closed by: Mr. Perkins, of New York, who declared that 
the opposition came almost entirely from cattlemen, who 
wanted to use the forest reserves for free pasturage. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


When the District of Columbia fishing law was amended 
some time ago, the 29th day of May was named as the last 
day of the close season for black bass, in order that on 
Decoration Day, May 30, “laboring people, who have but 
little opportunity for recreation” might have the privilege 
of fishing in the Potomac on that holiday. By some error 
this provision was omitted from the law as worded; and 
now a bill is before Congress to restore the Decoration 
Day fishing. The District Fish and Game Association 
favors the change, and there is every reason why it should 
be made. 


Mr. Samuel L. Seiinaen al Bangor, Me., is engaged 
in the preparation of a memoir of the late George A. 
Boardman,, the Maine naturalist, and invites from the 
friends and correspondents of Mr. Boardman remi- 
niscences of him, and letters written by him, to be copied 
and returged. The memoir will be printed as an intro~ 
duction toyMr. Boardman’s lists of Maine birds, fishes, 
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The Sportsman Tourist, 
+ 
My First Sight of the Sea. 


I was fifty years of age the very month that I got 
my first sight of the ocean. In these days of rapid 
transit and cheap rates of travel, it may seem strange to 
some that a man living within 400 miles of the sea 
should have reached that age without ever seeing the 
ocean. But the facilities for visiting the seaside were 
not always so excellent as now; but as it is, I imagine 
there are a good many people fiity years old living 
within 400 miles of the ocean who have never beheld 
that sublime object. I have been at the seaside more 
than once since, but I shall never forget my first sight 
of the sea. It was in the late afternoon of a glorious 
July day that I walked out of the railroad station at Cape 
May, and came full upon the Atlantic, that lay broad and 
high and illimitable before me—the image of eternity. 

I had always from my childhood a passionate desire 
for the sea. The first book I ever read, at least the 
first book I ever read through, was Robinson Crusoe. 
I was a little fellow of only nine or ten years, when a 
small copy of that immortal romance came into my 
hands. It was an adptation of the work for juvenile 
readers—an edition that I have never seen since, unless 
it was once—but it ‘was enough to fill my childish mind 
with objects and associations that never left me. It 
revolutionized all my previous ideas, and the ambition 
to be a stage driver, which had formerly occupied my 
thoughts, gave way to the determination to be a sailor. 
But to show how little one is the architect of his own 
fortunes, instead of being a sailor, I have never been on 
a ship, and so far from manipulating the ribbons over 
the backs of four fiery steeds. I could not be safely 
trusted to drive a huckster’s cart. So melt away the 
dreams of our youthful days. 


But to get back to our subject. Somebody told me 
that Alfred Matthias had a “big” Robinson Crusoe. 
Alfred Matthias was a young gentleman connected with 
our village newspaper, the Appalachian, of which he was 
afterward for some years editor and proprietor. I was 
a little boy and he was a young man; but my desire to 
read the “big” Robinson Crusoe was so great that it 
overcame my awe of him, and I went to the printing 
office to ask him if he would lend it to me. I remem 
ber he asked me my name, smiled pleasantly on me, and 
lifting up the front edge of his “case” he reached in and 
drew out the book. It was quite a large book, and I 
marched off with it, full of happiness. Alfred Matthias 
afterward served his country gallantly through the great 
civil war. He has been dead a number of years, but | 
have not forgotten him. He treated me with kindness 
and respect when I was a little boy, and that is why I 
write his name here now, more than fifty years aifter- 
ward. i 

The big Robinson Crusoe duly dispatched, it was 
speedily followed by Peter Wilkins, Sinbad the Sailor, 
Jack Wilson, the Cabin Boy, Don Ramon, the Rover, 
Robbins’ Journal and such other sea literature as was 
available in a country town. All this and much more 
of the same kind lay fructifying in my mind for forty 
years, so that I was well prepared to be enthusiastic at! 
my first sight of the sea. It would not have been pos 
sible to have ordered that first view more favorably. The 
glorious afternoon sun fell over land and sea. The tide 
was out and the broad, sandy beach alone lay between my 
feet and the water. Beyond the great sparkling ocean 
spread off to the horizon, and rounded up in a manner 
that surprised me; and as if no desirable detail should 
be wanting, a large three-masted ship with all its snow 
white sails set, stood afar off on the very sky-line, verily 
like a “painted ship upon a painted ocean.” A more 
attractive picture I think the eye of man never beheld. 


An hour later my wife and I walked down to the 
beach. I made a little depression in the sand at the 
water's edge, and when it had filled, I scooped up a 
handiul of the water and put it to my lips—my first 
taste of the ocean brine, of which shortly afterward I 
got plenty. My first view of the ocean, as I could have 
wished to see it, was when it was in a placid mood; but 
the next day came up a fearful storm. Nothing could 
have pleased me more. I wanted to witness a storm 
at sea. I walked down to the shore. The thunder 
boomed across the water and the white-crested waves 
came rushing in like racers to the goal. Some vessels, 
stripped of their sails, I could dimly see through the 
rain staggering along away in the offing. My first visit 
to the seaside would have been lacking in one feature of 
great interest without this thunderstorm. 

At Sewell’s Point, three or four miles away, a hulk 
lay up against the sand. A part of the masts and rig- 
ging remained. You could see it from the pier at Cape 
May. It was the wreck of a ‘brig driven in there by 
some storm a good while before. My wife and I went 
up to see it. It lay with the bow to the shore. The 
sand had drifted around it until scarcely one-half of its 
bulk was in sight; yet it was too high to climb into. 
Some frayed rope-ends were swinging in the breeze. 
The waves lapped against the stern and sides. Gulls 
were flying about. it, their white wings glancing in the 
sunlight. It was a wreck, sure enough, and as I ap- 
proached it, I half expected to see Robinson Crusoe 
clambering up by means of a piece of rope that “hung 
down by the forechains,” as in his immortal story, or 
lowering over the side “two or three bags full of nails 
and spikes, a great screw-jack, a dozen or two of hatchcets, 
and, above all, that most useful thing called a grind 
stone.” O, the illusions of youth—how they hang about 
us even in our advanced years! 





All this must seem very trivial to my readers, and no 
doubt is so, but to me it was a matter of vast import. 
It was the realization of the dreams and imaginings of 
forty years. Every detail of those first ten days by the 
seashore was all that could have been asked. They were 
halycon days, never to be forgotten. And so now, sit- 
ting in the gathering twilight, I look up at the picture 
pf the ships in Calais Harbor, that hangs against the 


wall, and drop into reverie, and thence, like Silas Wegg, 
“into poetry,” to this effect: 


The Ships. 


The ships have come across the sea; 
I see them at their anchors ride 
Upon the harbor’s peaceful tide; 
The jocund sailor gaily sings 
While folds the ship her snowy wings, 
As glad in harbor safe to be. 


From Borneo’s spice-scented shores, 
Or vine-clad slopes of far Azores, 

From cocoa-bearing Friendly bsles, 
Where everlasting summer smiles, 
From cities opulent and gay 

Of further Ind’ or old Cathay, 

With precious cargoes home they haste 
Across the ocean's trackless waste. 


O waft, ye winds, across the sea 
The ship | freighted long ago 
With golden hopes--for well 1 know, 
That somewhere on the underworld 
She hastes with all her sails unfurled 


And flying pennons back to me. 


Her hold is filed with precious stores, 
With rarest gems and richest ores— 
The sacred trusts of Memory— 

And some day shall my argosy, 
Careering o'er the dimpled seas 

With all her canvas to the breeze, 
Into the haven smoothly glide, 

And rest at anchor on the tide, 


T. J. CHAPMAN. 


To the Snow Line of the Himalayas 


(Continued from page 448 ) 





We started from Mussourie with some food ready 
cooked, but, excepting within two marches of that sta- 
tion, our shotguns and rifles supplied all the meat re- 
quired during the whole journey. We went the first 
day through Landour, along a good Government road 
to Teree, a native state ruled by a Rajah. A road 
branches thence and leads to the source of the river 
Ganges called Gangoutree, a very sacred spot, visited 
annually by thousands of Hindoo pilgrims. It has a 
temple, the priests of which reap rich harvests from the 
offerings of the worshippers. We crossed the Ganges 
at Teree by an iron suspension bridge of European 
manuiacture, and diverged from the main road into a 
path which led to the northeast into the mountains. 
The heat in some of the deep, narrow valleys was very 
oppressive and in one of them S was obliged to lie for 
a time in the shade of a bush, being too exhausted to walk. 
The paths were toilsome, being very narrow and steep, 
beside being covered in many places with loose stones. 
We agreed to shoot birds as the opporunity occurred, 
but that each would in turn have the first shot at any 
large game that might be seen. 

During the second day’s march a gooral was seen on 
the side of a mountain above our path. S—— did not 
care for the climb, so I went, accompanied by Jahtroo. 
The ground was very steep and rugged and we were 
some time in reaching the spot where the gooral had 
been observed. Suddenly on raising our heads over a 
rock we looked into a shallow valley where four or five 
oi the animals were grazing. They seemed to have 
noticed us, and instead of waiting a few moments, I fool- 
ishly leveled the Purdey rifle while still panting for 
breath, and fired at the shoulder of one about 60 yards 
distant. The foresight was describing figures of eight 
all over his body and I missed. While they were mov- 
ing off among the masses of rock with which the valley 
was covered, I snatched the two groove rifle from Jah- 
troo and fired both barrels, missing again. It was very 
annoying, losing such a chance through being in too 
great a hurry. I could not tell whether the goorals had 
been alarmed by Jahtroo’s head or mine, but have always 
been more successful in stalking game alone, with a 
coolie some distance behind, than when accompanied by 
a native hunter. 

The gooral, often called the Himalayan chamois, is 
about the same size and shape as that animal, but with 
hair of a gray color and slightly tinged with brown. 
Under the throat it is white. The horns are nearly 
black, five or six inches long, with rings at the base. 
They curve backward to sharp points, but have no 
hooks like those of the European chamois. Unless very 
close to gooral it is difficult to distinguish the bucks 
irom the does. 

Their favorite resorts are the steepest side of rocky 
hills and they can be found feeding on the narrow grass- 
covered ledges which project from the faces of perpen- 
dicular cliffs. When alarmed, they make a short, loud 
hiss. Their flesh is stated in books to be always tough, 
but we did net find it so in two, which were subse- 
quently killed. 

A day or two afterward we were walking in single file 
along the side of a mountain near its base, a small 
stream running about 100 yards below the path. The 
next mountain rose steeply from the stream, and on its 
slope, exactly opposite where we stood, we noticed a 
“kahkur,” or barking deer, feeding. 

S—— was one of the best judges of sporting distances 
that I ever met, and we both agreed that the deer could 
not be more than ninety yards from where we stood. 
He fired with the too yards sight and I saw some splin- 
ters of rock knocked up by the bullet, apparently only a 
few inches behind the fore feet of the deer. The latter 
evidently mistook this for a fragment of rock falling 
from above. He was not much alarmed, and after a 
short rush, moved on at a fast walk. I exclaimed “By 
Jove! he must be one hundred and fifty yards away, and 
raising the leaf sight for that range, I fired with the 
Purdey rifle. The bullet struck rather too far behind 
the shoulder and the deer ran about fifty yards before 
dropping. Jahtroo crossed the ravine with two coolies 
and brought back the carcass. We cut off sufficient 
from one of the haunches. for our dinner that evening 
and gave the- remainder to our men. The flesh was 





fairly tender, but had a slightly rank flavor, which the 
Worcestershire sauce corrected, so that we enjoyed it 
very well. : 

Judging distance in mountains is often difficult. 
Across undulating ground game appears, I think, further 
away than it really is—while it seems much nearer across 
deep valleys. 

Sometimes. when walking along ravines I have thought 
that a stone could easily be thrown to the opposite bank, 
but on trying it, have usually seen the stone drop on 
my side of the stream, which flowed at the bottom. 

The kahkur, “barking deer,” “ribfaced deer” (Cer- 
vulus aureus) is a variety of the “muntjac.” It frequents 
the wooded parts of the Himalayas up to 8,000 or 9,000 
feet above the sea and is also found on the Nilghiri 
mountains in Southern India and in Ceylon. The hair 
is of golden red color, but white under the throat, abdo- 
men and tail. On the top of the buck’s head are two 
cylindrical columns of bone, covered with skin and hair, 
which in a full grown animal are four inches high and 
three-fourths inch in diameter. The parts of-the ant- 
lers which are, at times, shed, grow from the tops of the 
colmns to a length of five or six inches. The buck has 
two canine teeth about two inches long, projecting 
downward from the upper jaw, and used, as well as the 
horns, for defensive purposes. Sir Samuel Baker stated 
that dogs attacking these animals sometimes received 
rather severe cuts from the tusks. 

A full grown deer is two feet high at the shoulders. 
Its name is derived from a habit of uttering, when 
alarmed, a succession of short, loud barks, resembling 
those of a- medium sized spaniel. During the whole 
march to the snows and back, which occupied six weeks, 
we shot a sufficient quantity of feathered game to supply 
all the flesh meat we required, and gave all the four- 
legged animals to our men, excepting enough for one 
meal from each. We killed numbers of green fruit eat- 
ing pigeons (Crocopus phcenic-opterus) black _ part- 
ridges (Francolinus vulgaris) and various pheasants, 
chiefly the kind called by the natives kahleej. There 
was also a pigeon about twice the size of a blue rock 
and of a light gray color, the name of which I could not 
find out. The green pigeons were delicious in flavor, 
when they were roasted or made into curries. The kah- 
leej pheasant is as large as a barndoor fowl. The plumage 
is composed of both black and white feathers, the latter 
predominating. Around the eye is a ring of very minute 
scarlet feathers. In the breeding season the cockbird 
makes a drumming noise with his wings, resembling that 
of the ruffed grouse. They are fond of roaming in the 
woods near the cultivated fields, so we usually shot them 
when strolling in the evenings one or two miles from our 
camp. 

The green pigeons and black partridges were mostly 
found while actually on the march. I generally walked 
a few yards in front, with a rifle, while S—— kept a 
coolie carrying hig shotgun behind him. The rapidity 
with which he would seize this, raise the hammer to full 
cock and fire, was almost like a feat of legerdemain. 
The black partridge, when startled, springs frem the 
ground to a height of ten or twelve yards and then 
swoops in a long downward curve to the opposite side 
of the valley. On various occasions during our marches 
a bird rose in this manner from a bush in front of me 
and every time, without one failure, just as he reached 
the end of the upward spring, I heard the gun explode, 
saw the feathers driven aside by the shot and the part- 
ridge falling dead through the air. 

Sometimes when we saw pigeons flying among the 
trees, or when the ground we were crossing was fairly 
level, we both carried the shotguns and walked in a line 
with the cuolies, ready for any small game that pre- 
sented itself. Frequently the partridges were heard 
crowing on the side of the mountains above our path. 
S—— did not care for any unnecessary climbing, so I 
used to send one of the coolies to put up the bird 
while I walked in a line thirty or forty yards below him 
and fired when the partridge passed over my head. In 
this manner we never failed to have plenty of food for 
each meal. 

After several days’ march we descended the side of a 
mountain (the upper part of which was covered with a 
forest of trees like the Scotch fir) into the valley of the 
Billung river, a tributary of the Ganges, which flows 
into the latter near the town of Teree. 

The Billung, where our path joined it, was sixty yards 
wide and crossed by a suspension bridge made almost 
entirely of bamboo. A quantity of this, split into fibres, 
was twisted into two large ropes, the ends of which were 
tied round enormous pieces of rock. These, at one 
extremity of the bridge, rested in a cavity which had 
been excavated on the side of the mountain. At the 
other extremity they were laid on the ground, the ropes 
having been first passed over a pile of rocks, to raise 
them to a sufficient height. 

The foot path of the bridge was made of pieces of bam- 
boo about four feet long and three inches diameter, each 
piece being slung to the large pair of ropes by a couple 
of bamboo fibre ropes as thick as a man’s thumb. 

Fig. 3 is an Indian ink copy of a water color sketch 
which I made of the bridge. I was surprised at seeing 
one of the coolies, although a native of the mountains, 
become so nervous when half way across, that for some 
time he was unable to move. There was really no dan- 
ger so long as a man held the ropes tightly and did not 
become dizzy by looking at the water rushing under- 
neath. 

Bamboo bridges of similar construction are common 
in the Himalayas. In some places they are made of 
nothing more than three ropes—two for a traveler’s 
hands and one lower down for his feet. On bridges 
like that in the ‘illustration, ponies and sheen are able 
to cross if the footpath be covered with masses of reeds 
and earth, but, of course, this is only done with animals 
reared in the mountains. The native name for a bridge 
is jhoola, a word meaning, literally, a swing. A few 
marches further up the valley we crossed the river again 
by stepping or springing from rock to rock at a place 
where it was only forty yards wide, and some days 
aiterward our path led back to the right bank. Here 


we crossed another bamboo bridge, which was slung 
between perpendicular walls of rock, through which the 
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river rushed at a tremendous pace, forty feet below. 
The bridge was fifty yards long and the path leading 
on to it was across a sloping rock worn so smooth by 
the feet of travelers that we were obliged to take off our 
boots in order to avoid sliding down into the river. A 
man doing so would have’ no chance of escape, for the 
rocks rise straight up from the water like walls for a 
long distance, and the current isso strong that no swim- 
mer could contend against it. 

During the whole of the march we had risen at day- 
break and, before starting, had taken some tea and the 
native cakes called chu patties. These are made by 
merely mixing flour and water, patting the dough be- 
tween the hands until it is as thin as a pancake, and 
baking it in a frying pan or on a piece of sheet iron. If 
eaten hot, with a little butter spread on them, they are 
digestible and pleasant in flavor. In subsequent years, 
circumstances obliged me to eat them for months at a 
time, and I liked them better than ordinary baker's 
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rollers, and on each side the whirl of great eddies. I 
went into the left hand one end on. The upstream rush 
of the eddy caught my boat, and it went round and 
around, but, fortunately, horizontally, instead of ver- 
tically. It was into one swirl out of another half a dozen 
times, then, all a-tremble, I sent the boat out into the 
midstream away from the contest of the eddy waters. 
For a while, the river seemed a lonesomer place than 
ever. I even went ashore and at a house asked to stay 
over night, thinking to recover my nerve in the mean- 
time, but there wasn’t an unoccupied bed in the house 
at night, the man said, so I went on again. I stopped 
again a mile or so below at Savannah Island. And 
there a kindly old man made me welcome. 

The house was far up the side hill it seemed to me, 
but the water had been over the front fence only a few 
feet below the porch level. The reason Eck McNabb. 
the old man, had purchased that house, was because of 
the opportunities to get drift wood at it. The founda- 
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bread. On arriving at each fresh camping place we 
bathed in the river before taking the regular breakfast 
of the birds we had shot, together with more chu patties 
and tea or coffee. The water of the Billung, formed 
entirely of melted snow, was icy cold, and a group of 
villagers, men, women and children, always collected on 
the bank to see us bathe. One day I asked Jahtroo why 
they did so. He repied: “They say they never saw 
such people as the Sahibs; they are always washing.” 
“But, Jahtroo,” I remarked, “how often do you wash?” 
He answered: ‘Sometimes once in three months, some- 
times once in six months, sometimes once in a year.” 

I was then able to account for a disagreeable smell I 
had often noticed during the journey, and attributed to 
an animal of the weasel or polecat tribe lurking in the 
rocks near us. All the hill peope avoid washing, and it 
is a safe plan to keep as much as possible on the wind- 
ward side when traveling with them. The Hindoos of 
the plains, on the contrary, bathe daily as a religious 
duty. J. J. Meyrick. 


ENGLAND. 


A Walk Down South.—XXXIII. 


A dull, threatening fog rested on the town and close 
to the surface of the water as my boat drove clear of 
the house-boat at which I had left my duffle during my 

‘ay in Chattanooga. It looked like rain and felt like 
it, but I was in hopes that the sky would lose its sombre 
shade before long, since it was then not yet 10 o'clock. 
But in this I was disappointed, for in less than an hour 
a heavy mist fell in intermittent showers. I was then 
at the foot of Lookout Mountain, a noble sight the great 
historic mass made. As I looked at the mountain, the 
steamer Avalon came along. Its wake did not seem 
fearsome till I was in it, and then the way my little boat 
went dancing up and down was literally a caution. A 
few minutes later the bend at the Suck was in sight, and 
I went to an abandoned turtle-like house boat, to wait 
for the rain which was falling, to go by. Perhaps no 
other hour on the trip was so bad as that one there in 
the cabin, with the river dragging by, the roof leaking, 
the gloom of a low-hanging rain cloud all around and 
the rush of swift, tumbling waters only a few rods down- 
stream through which I must pass before I reached the 
wide stream below. 

The rain ceased. The clouds lifted a little, and then 
I took down the tent which I had spread under the 
leaky roof to keep me dry, loaded my boat. and went 
afloat to take the water as it came. The Suck was easy. 
But I drew a long breath after I was through the place, 
for the water was swift and rather rolly just below the 
chute. I thought that I was out of the worst of it, but 
a few minutes later I was at the Boiling Pot, the danger 
of which I did not know until I went in to it. Some- 
body had told me to hug the left hand side as close as 
possible. This I did. The water darted down grade, as 
in the chute of the Suck; in the middle were white cap 


tion of the house was a nub of rock, a sort of cape, and 
when high water came, the drift stuff swept around the 
bend and as it bore to the left, lodged against the rock. 

“T get all my firewood right there,” he said. “I tell 
you it is quite a sight to stand here and see all the drift 
coming at the house. It looks like it would tear us up.” 

[ did not fully appreciate the meaning of “drift” then. 
In the morning, the river showed that it was rising by 
the surge on its surface, and an eager kind of swirl, when 
a jet of water thrown from the bottom came boiling to 
the surface. And there were fragments of stuff, bits of 
stick and bark, scattered along the surface in a way that 
was an unread promise. 

Fried eggs and air-dried and salted pork, biscuit and 
coffee was the supper. “We don’t have no cream yere, 
nor sweet’nin’, nuther,” the man explained, but one 
would not have missed them, with such a food supply. 
There was a difference between the country cooked 
meals and those of the city that I had just left. The talk, 
too, ran in channels closer to nature, than at the lodg- 
ing house. Up on the mountain behind the house, the 
man said, the skeleton of an Indian had been found a 
few years back. On either side of it were pots of 
earthen ware, and several of these were sold at Chat- 
tanooga for five dollars. The people in that section 
were of novel habits of thought. The old man wished 
to know if I had any faith in the art of finding gold and 
silver by means of divining rods, and if I thought the 
Indians hadn't hid lots of money somewhere, and what 
did I think of the luck of those who had found large 
fortunes that had been hidden in pots? Perhaps the 
purchase of that house because of the drift which the 
river brought to it was significant of the trend of the 
minds thereabouts—there was a large hope of unearned 
wealth in their thought. 

Before I came away I was asked to read a letter which 
had come from a neighbor who had moved to Texas. 
The neighbor had cleared $1,000 from his cotton alone 
in the previous year. None of the family could read. 
They were thinking what to say in answer to the letter. 
That would take some time, and then a neighbor would 
write the answer for them. They asked if I had come 
more than a hundred miles, and thought that such places 
as New York were more “than a hundred miles away.” 
and Mussel Shoals was also “bout a hundred miles 
away.” <A hundred miles was, to them, a vast distance. 

My night’s rest was a fine one, and it was with good 
heart that I started on in the morning. A mile or so 
below was a coal landing. I stopped there and got a 
quart of molasses, some crackers and had a little talk 
with a man who had been a passenger on the Forrest on 
the trip down stream. I partially satisfied his curiosity 
and went on down stream. The wind was raising some, 
and I had to run to the bank to eat my !tunch of potted 
ham. bread and molasses. I ran among the willows that 
lined the stream bank, for the water was about their 
trunks. Soon after starting on half a mile below the 
mines, near which I ate, I went ashore to look for relics, 
but found only bits of pottery, and baked shells. 


tes 


Ducks now began to appear in numbers. Every few 
hundred yards a bunch would get up. Miles down stream 
I stopped at Pryor’s Landing, where theré was a wagon, 
several mules, some boys, a negro and four white men. 
A river tramp, I now found myself an object of suspi- 
cion. Not that anything was said—they minded their 
own business—but it was hard to get a direct reply to 
any sort of question as to distances, towns, hotels and 
stopping places—there was nothing to be learned there. 
But I did gather that there was a ferry called Hale’s 
to the left of Oate’s Island, a mile or less down stream. 
I went for it. As I cleared the landing a flock of geese 
came along, and at the head of the island there were 
hali a dozen bunches of mallards. i 

There was a man at the ferry, who told me that “I could 
get to stay with him.”” I ran my boat in among the trees 
and made fast. Then sat down to wait for the Forrest, 
which was due. The steamboat came along and having 
only one passenger to land, the ferryman ran out to get 
him. Mate McKee had a wave of the hands for me, as 
did several of the roustabouts. They were soon gone. 
Then we went up to the house on the side hill out of 
reach of the water. The wind had been against me all 
day, and that supper of fried pork, pot stewed beef, milk 
and coffee, wheat biscuit and cornbread was something 
to please and to appreciate. In the morning, soon after 
day-break, I started on, after looking at a cave spring 
house in which milk and butter were cooled in summer. 
There were three distinct spoutings of water in a space 
of a couple of square yards, all walled in. This reminded 
me that not far away as Nick o’ Jack Cave, and that 
during the day I would reach it. 

The water had raised only a few inches during the 
night, against four feet of the day before, but the current 
was swift, and a fast run was likely for the day. But I 
leit the water a few hundred yards down on the far side 
and sneaked back long enough to shoot a mallard duck 
which was one of a flock of half a dozen, convenient to 
some cane and tree thickets. There were many ducks 
on all sides, die-dappers, mallard and black ones, but I 
was hurried now and anxious to make the mouth of the 
river, so I hunted but little. My rifle was,not suited for 
that kind of work, but with a sixteen-gauge shotgun, 
many a wing shot could have been taken. 

This morning—February 26—was one of the most 
beautiful I ever saw. The broad, oily surface of the 
river, clear reflections, great hills, rocky cliffs, the green 
of cane brakes under the purple of the leafless forest, 
combined with the diffused sunlight—a misty stillness, 
as it were—and the distant flocks of ducks to give wake- 
fulness to the scene—it was worth a thousand miles of 
hardship to get to such a day as that. But there were 
going to be more such days as that in the near future, 
with a sharp contrast to vivify their effect. 

At 10 o’clock I left the river at Shellmound to go 
across the bottom to Nick o’ Jack Cave, named after an 
old Indian chief who lived there back in the days of the 
Revolution. Later, robber bands dwelt there and held 
up the flatboats to get the riches and liquors necessary 
for their life. Now the flocks of sheep that range the 
ridge find shelter in it from inclement weather. The 
opening is a right angle triangle, the right angle being 
in the upper right hand side. At the lower right side a 
stream of water several feet wide and several inches deep 
issues forth—the color bluish like that of most lime 
water, as if stained with milk. The top of the entrance 
was a horizontal slab of rock, -fifteen feet thick and 
about a hundred feet across, I thought, while the drop 
from the top of the water was nearly thirty feet. Only 
a little way back, the gloom was intense, but I did not 
go far into it. It was too like climbing along the face of 
a mountain upside down. Around the entrance I picked 
up some arrow tips and bits of flint. 

I went to the boat and paddled down the creek, up 
which I had run, and after buying some grub at the 
Shellmound store, and admired the artistic effect of the 
lemon yellow of the railroad station, the watering tank, 
etc., started down stream with the boat choosing its own 
course, usually broadside to the current. In the mid- 
stream there was no sense of motion, and along the bank, 
the rustle of the water and the passing of the trees alone 
told of moving. Though one goes faster in midstream, 
it was so deadly dreary and lonesome there that I kept 
close to the shore for the company of the rustling 
water and the life in the trees. Sometimes I could see 
a bird, which was company. Often I went ashore, once 
to climb a large mound, of which there are many along 
the river. After a while I came to South Pittsburg, an 
aggregation of iron furnaces, lovely in the distance. A 
little later I reached Long Island. On a mound was 
built a house in which a family lives, secure from almost 
any rise of the waters. A mile below on the same island 
I stopped at a renter’s home, I thought only for a night. 
Corn bread and pork scraps and sweet milk constituted 
my next five meals, save a shy at the duck (boiled to 
pieces, but not par boiled). low-hanging, rain-weep- 
ing clouds, a shanty, swept by every chilling breeze, 
babies that cried or laughed alternately, a man who told 
of crop failure and hard times, a woman who—but no 
matter. Half sick with a cold, I was in no mood to see 
the cheerful side of things. Save when I slept, the hours 
dragged by till thirty-six were gone, then on Friday 
morning, in spite of a gale of wind, I went away. For 
tunately the river was narrow there. and I was able to 
get to the lee or western bank.’ At the railroad bridge 
I left the river to get some eatables at Bridgeport, then 
started on again. 

Till 10 o’clock, I kept to the right hand bank, but it 
was slow going, for the river bore more and more to the 
west, from whence the wind came. My boat dived and 
reared, and tossed more and more. I liked the sport, 
but after a while I noticed that the bow was rising higher 
than the level of my eyes on the waves. That was along 
the lee bank, and as just ahead there was another sweep 
to the west, where the wind had full play, I ran into the 
land, took my duffle up to the bottom level, and with my 
canvas duffle cover wrapped around me, sat down to 
watch the play of the wind. A steamer was driven to the 
bank on the far side of the river, but it was so far away 
that it was no comfort to me. I sat there for hours, 
then took my rifle and hunted for more hours along the 
oak ridges back from the river half a mile. My first day 
in Alabama was not a comfortable one, though it was 
interesting. Back at the boat I found that the water 
was rising very rapidly, and that when I finally did get 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 





started, it would be on a high tide. To one who had 
read of the yellow surge of.the muddy, flooded Missis- 
sipi, the prospect was not unpleasant on a movable day. 
Toward night I sought a house I had seen during the 


day, up a hollow in the ridges. I was welcomed. Glad 


I was to get out of sight of the yellow froth which caps 
the waves of the flooded Tennessee. I wanted still days. 

The man’s name was Jones, a miller and basket 
maker by trade and occupation. He said the only 
trouble there was that “the house drawed better than the 
fireplace.” My Adirondack basket was a novelty to him, 
and he examined it with a view to making one for him- 
self. Some day perhaps a tourist from the Adirondacks 
will wonder how Alabama mountaineers came to get 
pack baskets like those of his home land. Jones played 
his fiddle, and I my French harp for hours that night. 
In the morning at break of day, I made my way down 
to the boat—it had been drawn out of the water the 
night before, now it was afloat again, for the river had 
raised three or four feet since I left the bank. I em- 
barked, and started away on the widest, yellowest, most 
dignified stream I ever saw. Every time I glanced down 
the stream I saw five or ten miles, and it was no less in 
distance because I could see the whole way. To see an 
island begin to break from the main land at noon and 
reach it sometime in the middle of the “evening” was 
something to give one an idea of the dimensions, espe- 
cially as all the meantime, the bank had been gliding 
past at from five to seven miles an hour. 

I was hurried now—I thought to go further than I 
really did before ending the journey, so when I left Jones 
I resolved that I would not leave the river until night, 
come what might in the way of lures. But I didn’t know 
’coons up a tree. I was coming down about three rods 
from the nearest of the trees that jutted out of the water, 
when I glimpsed the sheen of sunlight along wind-blown 
fur high up a sycamore tree on a limb. I looked sharply 
at that and was in time to see a gray lump of a ’coon 
gliding into a hole left when a limb rotted away. I went 
’coon hunting at once. The tree was standing in six feet 
of water, but I could build a fire in the hollow on a raft. 
I smoked the hollow for an hour, but the ’coon refused 
to come out. Had there been land to stand on I would 
have felled the tree, but tree felling from a boat is not to 
my taste. So I made more resolves and went on again. 
Not even flocks of ducks lured me, but at two-twenty 
o’clock a flock of geese did take me ashore, and then 
finding myself stepping on arrow heads and spear points, 
I left goose hunting to gather them. 

Toward night I came to a house boat. moored among 
the trees. There I stopped for the night. It was a 
migrating family, bound for Missouri, but not going fast 
for fear of tearing up in high water and running aground 
in low. Food supplies were getting short because the 
crops thereabout had failed for three years back, and 
corn, the staple of diet, none had to sell. The wife was 
not contented, the children were morose, the husband 
sullen, but they were glad to have a stranger come to 
break the monotony of a dozen days hitched to an over- 
flowed bottom land, waiting for a day without wind, and 
water that didn’t suckle and drag through the tree trunks 
like a thing of life. In the morning I left them there. 

The delight that I had felt in the rising of the water, 
and the rush of the wind, was not felt by all along that 
stream—I saw two house boats that had been capsized, 
and heard of deaths that result from such accidents. 
Soon I was to learn something about those matters my- 
self—but for the time being—for so my mood changed— 
the wide river was a place of limitless pleasure and 
seemingly, probably really, a friend which, when appre- 
ciated, would prevent the least touch of- lonesomeness. 
That it hailed and sleeted and rained and the wind blew 
me off the water for an hour or so were matters of small 
consequence to me on March 2. The charm of the river 
had me fast. The blue heron that flew overhead, the 
black ducks that protested when I came close to them 
unseen, the great wind-swept clumps of live green cane 
brake, the purple of the wooded ridges, the rock clefts 
and gray ledges above all that vast expanse of surface— 
these all seemed to say that now I could dwell with them, 
live their lives of restlessness, wildness and isolation. I 
took the back channel rather than pass too close to Gun- 
tersville, where the Tennessee starts north again, and a 
few miles below I ran into the left bank, under a com- 
forting ledge of rocks, and among the trees tied up the 
boat, spread the long wide canvas over hoops of cane, 
and made ready to sleep there. All fixed, I sat down on 
a log, and for a while watched the drift go by—sticks and 
logs and fence rails, chuckling a little bit to think what 
a master thief my pardner, the river, was. Overhead 
circled the buzzards, some of them coming down to take 
a look at me, as if wondering what I had to do with 
their business, which just then was beginning to be look- 
ing and being as attractive as possible, for it was mating 
time. : 

The sunset was beautiful, the night came slowly in 
waves of shadow. At last I crawled under, and after 
reading a few lines of poetry, blew out the lantern light, 
and with such peace as I had never dreamed of, crept 

into sleep. 
_— . Raymonp S. SPEARS. 





Alatuyal History. 


— 
Wild Animals of the North. 


The Black Bear. 


From Richardson’s “Fauna Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America.” 

“This bear, when resident in the fur countries, almost 
invariably hibernates, and about one thousand skins are 
annually procured by the Hudson’s Bay vemaete, from 
black bears destroyed in their winter retreats. It gen- 
erally selects a spot for its den under a fallen tree, and 
having scratched away a portion of the soil, retires to 
it at the commencement of a snow storm, when the snow 
soon furnishes it with a close warm covering. Its breath 
makes a small opening in the den, and the quantity of 
hoar frost which occasionally gathers round the aperture 
serves to betray its retreat to the hunter, In more south- 








ern districts where the timber is of a large size, bears 
often shelter themselves in hollow trees. The Indians 
remark that a bear never retires to its den for the winter 
until it has acquird a thick coat of fat, and it is remark- 
able that when it comes abroad in the spring it is equally 
fat, though in a few days thereafter it becomes very lean. 
The period of the retreat of the bears is generally about 
the time when the snow begins to lie on the ground, and 
they do not come abroad again until the greater part of 
the snow is gone. At both these periods they can 
procure many kinds of berries in considerable abundance. 
In latitude sixty-five degrees, their winter repose lasts 
from the beginning of October to the first or second 
week in May; but on the northern shores of Lake Huron, 
the period is from two to three months shorter. In very 
severe winters, great numbers of bears have been 
observed to enter the United States from the northward. 
On these occasions, they were very lean, and almost all 
males; the few females which accompanied them were not 
with young. The remark of the natives above-mentioned, 
that the fat bears alone hibernate, explains the cause of 
these migrations. The black bears in the northern dis- 
tricts couple in September, when they are in good con- 
dition from feeding on the berries then in maturity. The 
females retire at once to their dens, and conceal them- 
selves so carefully that even the lyncean eye of an Indian 
hunter very rarely detects them; but the males, exhausted 
by the pursuit of the female, require ten or twelve days to 
recover their lost fat. An unusually early winter will, it 
is evident, operate most severely on the males, by pre- 
venting them from fattening a second time; hence their 
migration at such times to more southerly districts. It 
is not, however, true that the black bears generally 
abandon the northern districts on the approach of winter, 
as has been asserted, the quantity of bear skins procured 
during that season in all parts of the fur countries being 
a sufficient proof to the contrary. The females bring 
forth about the beginning of January, and it is probable 
that the period of their gestation is about fifteen or sixteen 
weeks, but I believe it has not been precisely ascertained, 
The number of cubs varies from one to five, probably with 
the age of the mother, and they begin to bear long before 
they attain their full size. 

“The black bear inhabits every wooded district of the 
American continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from Carolina to the shores of the Arctic Sea. They 
are, however, more numerous inland than near the sea 
coast. Langsdorff observes, that ‘the valuable black 
bear, the skins of which form part of the (Russian) Com- 
pany’s stock, are not the produce of the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, but of the continent of America, about Cook’s 
River, Prince William’s Sound, and other places.’ ” 





The respect in which the bear was-:held by the Indians 
of the north, is well Set forth in the journal of Mr. 
Alexander Henry, one of the first Englishmen to pene- 
trate into the fur countries, after Canada came into the 
hands of the British. This Alexander Henry was the 
ancle of the Alexander Henry whosé journal, edited by 
the late Dr. Elliott Coues, was published in 1897, by 
Francis P. Harper, of New York. ~ The elder Henry was 
the author of “Travels andAdventures of Travel in the 
Indian Territory, between the years 1760 and 1777,” and 
his book is well worth reading. This is what he said 
about the black bear: 

“In the course of the month of January (whilst on 
the banks of Lake Michigan), I happened to observe that 
the trunk of a very large pine-tree was much torn by the 
claws of a bear, made both in going up and down. On 
further examination, I saw that there was a large open- 
ing in the upper part, near which the smaller branches 
were broken. From these marks, and from the additional 
circumstance that there were no tracks on the snow, 
there was reason to believe that a bear lay concealed in 
the tree. On returning to the lodge, I communicated 
my discovery, and it was agreed that all the family should 
go together, in the morning, to assist in cutting down 
the tree, the girth of which was not less than three 
fathoms. The women, at first, opposed the undertaking, 
because our axes being only of a pound and a half 
weight, were not well adapted to so heavy a labor; but 
the hope of finding a large bear, and obtaining from its 
fat a great quantity of oil, an article at the time much 
wanted, at length prevailed. Accordingly, in the morn- 
ing, we surrounded the tree, both men and women, as 
many at a time as could conveniently work at it; and 
there we toiled, like beavers, till the sun went down. 
This day’s work carried us about half way through the 
trunk; and the next morning we renewed the attack, 
continuing it till about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
when the tree fell to the ground. For a few minutes 
everything remained quiet, and I feared that all our ex- 
pectations were disappointed; but as I advanced to the 
opening, there came out, to the great satisfaction of all 
our party, a bear of extraordinary size, which, before 
she had proceeded many yards, I shot. 

“The bear being dead, all my assistants approached, 
and all, but more particularly my old mother (as I was 
wont to call her), took his head in their hands, stroking 
and kissing it several times; begging a thousand pardons 
for taking away her life; calling her their relation and 
grandmother; and requesting her not to lay the fault 
upon them, since it was truly an Englishman that had 
put her to death. This ceremony was not of long 
duration; and if it was I that killed their grandmother, 
they were not themselves behind hand in what remained 
to be performed. The skin being taken off, we found 
the fat in several places six inches deep. This being 
divided into two parts loaded two persons, and the flesh 
parts were as much as four persons could carry. In all, 
the carcass must have exceeded five hundred weight. As 
soon as we reached the lodge, the bear’s head was 
adorned with all the trinkets in the possession of- the 
family, such as silver armbands, and wristbands, and 
belts of wampum; and then laid upon a scaffold, set up 
for its reception within the lodge. Near the nose was 
placed a large quantity of tobacco. 

“The next morning no sooner appeared, than pre- 
parations were made for a feast to the manes. The lodge 
was cleaned and swept; and the head of the bear lifted 
up, and a new stroud blanket, which had never been used 
before, spread under it. The pipes were now lit; and 
Wawatam blew tobacco smoke into the nostrils of the 
bear, telling me to do-the same, and thus appease the 
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anger of the bear, on account of my having killed her. 
endeavoted ‘to: persuade my benefactor and friendly 
adviser, that she no longer had any life, and assured him 
that I was under no apprehension from her displeasure; 
but the first proposition obtained no credit, and the 
second gave but little satisfaction. At length the feast 
being ready, Wawatam- made a speech, resembling, in 
many things, his address to the manes of his relations 
and departed companions; and we then all ate heartily 
of the bear’s flesh. It is only the female bear that makes 
her winter lodging in the upper parts of trees, a practice 
by which her young are secured fromthe attacks of 
wolves and other animals. She brings forth in the winter 
season, and remains in her lodge till the cubs have 
gained some strength. The male always lodges in the 
ground, under the roots of trees. He takes to this 
habitation as soon as the snow falls, and remains there 
till it has disappeared. The Indians remark, that the 
bear comes out in the spring with the same fat which 
he carries in in the autumn; but, after the exercice of 
only a few days, becomes lean. Excepting for a short 
part of the season, the male lives constantly alone.” 


Richardson’s Bear. 


Richardson’s barren-ground bear, which he called— 
with an expression of some doubt—the American form of 
the brown bear of Europe, was for many years a puzzle 
to naturalists, since few or no specimens fell into their 
hands, and they had no material to compare with the 
bears that they knew well. Of this bear, Richardson 
says: “The barren lands lying to the northward 
and eastward of Great Slave Lake, and extending to the 
Arctic Sea, are frequented by a species of bear, which 
differs from the American black bear in its greater size, 
profile, physiognomy, longer soles, and tail; and from 
the grizzly bear also, in color and the comparative small- 
ness of its claws. Its greatest affinity is with the brown 
bear of Norway; but its identity with that species has 
not been established by actual comparison. It frequents 
the sea coast in the autumn in considerable numbers, 
for the purpose of feeding on fish. ; 

“The -general color of this bear is a dusky (or some- 
times yellowish) brown, but the shoulders and flanks are, 
in the summer season at least, covered with long hair. 
which is frequently very pale towards the tips. The 
Indians and interpreters, who are not very precise in 
their application of the few terms they have to express 
varieties of color, often denominate them ‘White Bears.’ 
Hearne cails them ‘Grizzly Bears,’ and some confusion 
has been produced by late writers having applied the 
same name to Lewis and Clark’s Ursus ferox. Pen- 
nant, wHo describes them as a variety of the American 
black bear, considers them at the same time to be of the 
same species with the ‘Silver Bear’ that inhabits the 
north of Europe. It is indeed, very probable, that the 
brown bear which Captain King informed Pennant was 
an inhabitant of Karhskatka, is of this species, which may, 
in fact, extend all along the north of the old continent; 
but this, in the present state of our knowledge, is mere 
matter of conjecture. Mention is made 1n the narrative 
of Cook’s third voyage of bears of a brown or sooty 
color inhabiting the American coast near Cook’s River. 
Langsdorff also informs us that brown and red bears are 
abundant on the Aleutian Islands, where the black bear 
does not exist. These authors do not furnish us with any 
details whereby the species may be determined; but the 
bears they mention live in similar districts with the bar- 
ren-ground bear, and differ in that respect from the 
Ursus ferox, which exists principally, perhaps only, in the 
buffalo districts. 





* 

“The Indians dread the barren-ground bears, and are 
careful to avoid burning bones in their hunting encamp- 
ments, lest the smell should attract them. Keskarrah, an 
old Indian mentioned in the ‘Narrative of Captain 
Franklin’s First Journey,’ was seated at the door of his 
tent, pitched by a small stream not far from Fort Enter- 
prise, when a large bear came to the opposite bank, and 
remained for some time apparently surveying him. Kes- 
karrah considering himself to be in great danger, and 
having no one to assist him but his aged wife, made a 
speech to the following effect: ‘Oh, Bear, I never did 
you any harm; I have always had the highest respect 
for you and your relations, and never killed any of them 
except through necesssity. Go away, good Bear, and let 
me alone, and I promise not to molest you.’ The Bear 
walked off; and the old man, fancying that he owed his 
safety to his eloquence, favored us, on his arrival at the 
fort, with his speech at length. The Copper Indians 
often cautioned us against these ‘White Bears’ of the 
barren lands, which they said would attack us if they 
saw us, but we received no such caution in traveling 
through the districts frequented by the Black Bear. It 
does not, however, possess the boldness of the Ursus 
ferox, as all the individuals we saw fled at once. The 
Barren-ground bear resorts to the coast of the Arctic 
Sea in the month of August, and preys indiscriminately 
upon animal and vegetable matters. In the stomach of 
one which I opened there were the remains of a seal, 
a marmot, a large quantity of the long, sweet roots of 
some astragali and hedysara, together with some berries, 
and a little grass. Many long white worms adhered to 
the interior of the stomach, which held this farrago. 
Hearne has given the name of Grizzly Bear Hill to an 
eminence which had been much ploughed up by the 
bears in quest of the Arctomys parryi, termed by him 
‘Ground Hog.’ The appellation of ‘grizzly,’ first used 
by Hearne to designate this bear, being also applied by 
the traders and American authors to the Ursus ferox, 
I have given this one the ad interim name of Barren- 
ground’ bear, until its difference from, or identity with, 
the Ursus arctos of Linnzus be fully established.” 

Richardson’s bear, under the name of Ursus richard- 
soni, is now known to be a perfectly good species, dis- 
tinct from the brown bear of Europe, as it is from the 
various forms of the grizzly, and all other bears. 


The Grizzly Bear. 


The ferocity of the grizzly forms the theme of many 
of the old writers, and the tales told by Lewis and 
Clark, and those who followed them into the North- 
western country, have become familiar by much repe- 
tition. It took a long time for the grizzly to learn to be 
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afraid of man, and it is interesting now to read these 
tales of their early prowess, 

“The strength and ferocity of the grizzly bear are so 
great that the Indian hunters use much precaution in 
attacking them. They are reported to attain a weight 
exceeding 800 pounds, and Lewis and Clark mentioned 
one that measured nine feet from the nose to the tail, 
and say that they had seen a still larger one, but do not 
give its dimensions. This is far above the usual size of 
other land bears, and equals the larger specimens of the 
polar bear. Governor Clinton received an account of 
one fourteen feet long, from an Indian trader, but even 
admitting that there was no inaccuracy in the measure- 
ment, it is probable that it was taken from the skin after 
it was removed from the body, when it is known to be 
capable of stretching several feet. The strength of this 
bear may be estimated from its having been known to 
drag to a considerable distance the carcass of a buffalo, 
weighing about 1,000 pounds. The following story is 
well authenticated. A party of voyagers, who had been 
employed all day in tracking a canoe up the Saskatche- 
wan, had seated themselves in the twilight by the fire, 
and were busy in preparing their supper, when a large 
grizzly bear sprung over their canoe that was tilted 
behind them, and seizing one of the party by the shoul- 
der, carried him off. The rest fled in terror, with the 
exception of a metif, named Bourasso, who, grasping 
his gun, followed the bear, as it was retreating leisurely 
with its prey. He called to his unfortunate comrade 
that he was afraid of hitting him if he fired at the bear, 
but the latter entreated him to fire immediately, without 
hesitation, as the bear was squeezing him to death. On 
this he took a deliberate aim and discharged his piece 
into the body of the bear, which instantly dropped its 
prey to pursue Bourasso. He escaped with difficulty, 
and the bear ultimately retreated to a thicket, where it 
was supposed to have died; but the curiosity of the party 
not being a match for their fears, the fact of its decease 
was not ascertained. The man who was rescued had his 
arm fractured, and was otherwise severely bitten by the 
bear, but finally recovered. I have seen Bourasso, and 
can add that the account which he gives is fully credited 
by the traders resident in that part of the country, who 
are best qualified to judge of its truth from their know- 
ledge of the parties. I have been told that there is a 
man now living in the neighborhood of Edmonton 
House, who was attacked by a grizzly bear, which sprung 
out of a thicket, and with one stroke of its paw com- 
pletely scalped him, laying bare the scull, and bringing 
the skin of the forehead down over the eyes. Assistance 
coming up, the bear made off without doing him further 
injury, but the scalp not being replaced, the poor man 
lost ” sight, although he thinks that his eyes are unin- 
jured. 

“Mr. Drummond, in his excursions over the Rocky 
Mountains, had frequent opportunities of observing the 
manners of the grizzly bears, and it often happened that 
in turning the point of a rock or sharp angle of a valley, 
he came suddenly upon one or more of them. On such 
occasions they reared on their hind legs and made a loud 
noise like a person breathing quick, but much harsher. 
He kept his ground without attempting to molest them, 
and they on their part, after attentively regarding him 
for soime time, generally wheeled round and galloped 
off, though from their known disposition, there is little 
doubt but he would have been torn in pieces had he lost 
his presence of mind and attempted to fly. When he 
discovered them from a distance, he generally fright- 
ened them away by beating on a large tin box, in which 
he carried his specimens of plants. He never saw more 
than four together, and two of these he supposes to have 
been cubs; he more often met them singly or in pairs. 
He was only once attacked, and then by a female, for the 
purpose. of allowing her cubs time to escape. His gun 
on this occasion missed fire, but he kept her at bay with 
the stock of it until some gentlemen of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with whom he was traveling at the time, 
came up and drove her off. In the latter end of June, 
1826, he observed a male caressing a female, and soon 
afterward they both came towards him, but whether acci- 
dentally, or for the purpose of attacking him, he was 
uncertain. He ascended a tree, and as the female drew 
near, fired at and mortally wounded her. She uttered a 
few loud screams, which threw the male into a furious 
rage, and he reared up against the trunk of the tree in 
which Mr. Drummond was seated, but never attempted 
to ascend it. The female, in the meanwhile retiring to 
a short distance, lay down, and as the male was pro- 
ceeding to join her, Mr. Drummond shot him also. 
From the size of their teeth and claws, he judged them 
tc be about four years old. The cubs of the grizzly 
bear can climb trees, but when the animal is fully grown 
it is unable to do so, as the Indians report, from the form 
of its claws. Two instances are related by Lewis and 
Clark, and I have heard of several others, where a 
hunter having sought shelter in a tree from the pursuit 
of a grizzly bear, has been held a close prisoner for many 
hours, by the infuriated animal, keeping watch below. 
The black and brown or even the polar bear ascend trees 
with facility. Some interesting anecdotes of contests 
with this bear, selected from the narratives of Lewis and 
Clark, Major Long, and others, are related in Godman’s 
Natural History, to which the reader is referred. 

“The grizzly bears are carnivorous, but occasionally 
eat vegetables, and are observed to be particularly fond 
of the roots of some species of psoralea and _ hedys- 
arum. They also eat the fruits of various shrubs, such 
as the bird-cherry, choke-cherry and Hippophe can- 
adensis. The berries of the latter produce a powerful 
cathartic effect upon them. Few of the natives, even of 
the tribes, who are fond of the flesh of the black bear, 
will eat of the grizzly bear, unless when pressed by 
hunger. Say and Gass mention a method which the 
Shoshonee or Snake Indians have of baking bear’s flesh 
in a pit filled with alternate layers of brushwood and 
meat, and covered with éarth, which is nearly similar to 
the way in which the natives of the South Sea Islands 
prepare their dogs and hogs. : 

“The .grizzly bear inhabits the Rocky Mountains, ahd 
the plains lying to the eastward of them, as far as lati- 
tude 61 degrees, and perhaps still farther north. Its 
southern range, according to Lieutenant Pike, extends 
to. Mexico. There is a brown bear on the Andes of 
Peru, but whether it is of this species or not is not 


known. Lewis and Clark could not ascertain that the 
grizzly bear at all inhabits the country between the west- 
ern declivity of the Rocky Mountains and the sea-coast, 
and. remark that those which they saw about the great 
falls of the Columbia were more variegated in color, and 
of a milder disposition than those near the sources of 
the Missouri, but certainly of the same species. Mr. 
Drummond observes that the grizzly bears are most 
numerous in the woody country skirting the eastern base 
of the Rocky Mountains, particularly in districts which 
are interspersed with open prairies and grassy hills. 
They vary, he says, much in color, from a very light 
gray to a dark chestnut. The latter variety is common 
about the sources of the Peace River, and, according to 
the Indians, is more ferocious than the gray one. The 
black bear, which inhabits the same districts, and fre- 
quently varies there to a cream color, never associates 
with the grizzly bear. 

“The young grizzly bears and gravid females hiber- 
nate, but the older males often come abroad in the 
winter in quest of food. Mackenzie mentions the den 
or winter retreat of a grizzly bear, which was ten feet 
wide, five feet high and six feet long. These dens are 
named watee by the Indians. As this bear comes 
abroad before the snow disappears, its footmarks are fre- 
quently seen in the spring, and when there is a crust on 
the snow, the weight of the animal often causes it to crack 
and sink for a yard or more round the spot trod upon. 
These impressions, somewhat obscured by a _ partial 
thaw, have been considered by the inexperienced as the 
vestiges of an enormously large quadruped, and the 
natives, although perfectly aware of the cause of the 
marks, are prone by their observations to heighten the 
wonder they perceive to be excited by them. Many 
reports of the existence of live mammoths in the Rocky 
Mountain range, have, I doubt not, originated in this 
manner. Necklaces of the claws of a grizzly bear are 
highly prized by the Indian warriors as prooof of their 
prowess.” 

It is interesting to-day, when reports of the existence 
of live mammoths in Alaska are so frequently printed, to 
find in this volume, published in 1829, the possible ex- 
planation of the origin of the reports in those days. 


Another Rendering of the Bobolink’s Song. 


THE bobolink, so little regarded in the South, in his 
autumnal migration, is one of the most captivating song- 
sters we have in New England at this season. He ani- 
mates every bit of meadow with his carols, and as he rises 
to the top of a last year’s hardhack or mullein stalk, he 
reels off his ejaculation in a lot of mellifluous syllables 
and catch words with a tinkling ripple which sounds like 
liquid gurgling from a vial. Lovers of bird song will 
wantonly attempt to imitate, but his ragtime ditties are 
quite beyond human vocalization.. And they seem never 
to be twice alike. As I hear them they sound something 
like this: “Okelee! Lee! Here I be, turalloo, tink-a-link, 
titterwit, link-link, peewee, quit, quit, willy, willy; that’s 
me; quit, quit; twice as sweet-sweet—that’s all!” 

Then he plumps down into the grass out of sight. 


Good Deacon Jones was crossing a muddy street car track. 
Good Deacon Jones, he slipped and fell upon his back. “Blank! 
Blank! Blank!” screamed a parrot in a cage across the way. 
“Thank you, my friend!” good Deacon Jones was heard to say.— 
Chicago Tribune, 


Game Bag and Gun. 


ee 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


Another View of It. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In April 19 issue of Forest AND STREAM, appeared an 
— by Didymus, headed “Every One to His Own 

aste.”’ 

I have waited several weeks, believing some big-game 
hunter would gently remind Brother Didymus through 
these columns that he is claiming for himself a right 
which he would deny to others, and his remarks would 
seem inconsistent from the standpoint ot one whose chief 
interest is in big game. In speaking of Fred Mather and 
his writings, he says: 

“He seemed to entertain no love for the big game 
hunters, in which I heartily agree with him; their com- 
munications are the ones I skip. A bloodthirsty dispo- 
sition seems to have taken possession of scores of men 
who are ready to go through any amount of hardshlp 
week after week, hoping for a shot at a moose. If these 
men had even a touch of feeeling they would hesitate to 
fire at such a noble beast without a feeling of certainty 
that the shot would be fatal. * * * Mather said the 
pleasure of stopping a partridge in his wild career 
through the woods, or a woodcock as he sped on his 
whistling way through the bushes, would be far greater 
to him than putting a murderous bullet through a moose 
—in which I fully agree with him.” 

Now here is where the inconsistency appears, from 
the standpoint of the moose hunter: putting the “mur- 
derous” bullet through the moose, and “stopping” the 
bird in its flight. 

From the moose hunter’s point of view we would ask, 
is not the bird as susceptible of pain as the moose? Is 
not the grain of shot piercing through the vitals of the 
bird just as “murderous” as the bullet going through the 
moose? Then he speaks of the wounded moose escaping 
to die an agonizing death. 

The moose hunter might ask: Is there not just as 
iarge a percentage of birds escaping to die of their wounds 
as there is of moose or other big game? In the case 
of the bird, when shot at while flying, if it is not killed 
on the spot or winged, it passes so quickly out of sight 
and reach that there are not the painful evidences of its 
wounded condition as appears in the case of big game, 
and the shooter can find solace in supposing that it was 
a clean miss, while the big game hunter knows for a 
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certainty when he wounds his game. If Didymus thinks 
for one minute that big game hunters are “bloodthirsty” 
persons without a “touch of feeling,” he doesn’t know 
us all. Just why a hunter who kills big game should 
necessarily be without feeling any more than the killer of 
innocent birds is a hard one to figure out. No true 
sportsman will, and I dare say very few sportsman do, 
leave big game animals to die in the woods without first 
using ,every possible means to get them, and failing to 
do so, will have a remorse of feeling and regret which 
would be a stranger to the bird hunter. 

It has been my good fortune to allow very few 
wounded big game animals to escape, although some- 
times averted only by long and tireless effort, when all 
chances seemed against me; but when unfavorable cir- 
cumstances have compelled: me to abandon the pursuit 
of wounded game, my regret has been so deep as to keep 
me awake half of the night thinking of it. The few 
regrets of this nature which I can recall are the only 
unpleasant recollections connected with big-game hunt- 
ing which occur to mar the otherwise pleasant remin- 
iscences of past hunting experiences. 

Human natures differ so widely in their likes and dis- 
_— that for all of us to think and feel alike is impos- 
sible. 

Knowing this, it should be the aim of all to allow lib- 
erty of thought and feeling without undue censure. 

While Didymus expresses himself as “entertaining no 
love for the big-game hunter” and skipping their com- 
munications I, to be equally plain spoken, skip all, or 
nearly all communications from bird hunters and fisher- 
men, and pass on to that pertaining in some way to big 
game and its interests; not because I have not as much 
love for the bird hunter and fishermen, nor becausé I do 
not regard their sports as manly and proper, but simply 
because nature has not inclined me to that kind of sport, 
and I am, therefore, not interested in it. In support of 
the big-game hunter it might be truly said that to suc- 
cessfully hunt big game calls forth more of the sturdy 
and enduring qualities of man than does the hunting of 
birds; and for the person who loves nature where it has 
been undisturbed by man—the wild forests in their vir- 
gin state, the surroundings of the bird hunter, which are 
for the most part in cultivated localities, seem very tame 
and unsatisfactory. 

Didymus seems to think it queer that scores of blood- 
thirsty men will go through any amount of hardship 
week after week in the hope of getting a shot at a moose. 

Not having any of the big-game hunting proclivities 
himself, perhaps he does not know that the hardships 
attendant upon big-game hunting are a part of the attrac- 
tion, without which it would lose much of its charm. 

To go by railroad to a first class hotel, from which the 
moose hunter might go out a mile or two on a fine day 
and kill his moose without undergoing any of the hard- 
ships would be to the true big-game hunter like eating 
meat without salt. Something would be lacking to make 
it a trip pleasant to recall. 

Could Didymus experience the wild, uncontrollable 
yearnings of the writer, not specially to kill something, 
but just to get away in’ vast unbroken forests where the 
big game lives, and be with them, he would not skip 
the correspondence of big-game hunters, which savors 
so strongly of the wilderness, and is the very essence of 
life to one possessed’ of such a nature. We can cultivate 
our tastes and inclinations to some extent, but these 
distinctive characteristics which are born in us, and 
which develop unconsciously, will not bend to cultivation, 
but must have their free course. 

In talking to a neighbor once who was reading For- 
EST AND STREAM every week I mentioned something 
concerning a recent interesting account of hunting, and 
he said he knew nothing of it, as he never read any- 
thing only fishing news and accounts; while I never even 
glanced at anything pertaining to fishing. For either of 
us to try by cultivation to acquire each other’s tastes to 
the exclusion of that which nature intended for us, would 
be a vain effort. Thus has nature afforded us big game, 
small game, birds and fishes, to suit all tastes and inclina- 
tions of sportsman, and why has it been provided if not 
to be hunted and killed: the moose as well as the bird. 

It is probably as difficult for one not interested in bi( 
game and its pursuit to understand the feeling which 
prompts a man to go through the attendant hardships of 
a big-game hunt, as for an artist whose whole mind is 
wrapt up in art to understand the interest with which the 
live merchant will read the Boot and Shoe Recorder, or 
the Dry Goods Economist. What is intensely interest- 
ing for one to read, may be like so much blank paper to 
another, and yet the two may be equally intelligent. 

So, brother big-game hunters, don’t be discouraged or 
feel slighted just because friend Didymus does not have 
any love for you, and skips your communications, for 
here is one—and scattered all over the land are hosts of 
others—who look eagerly for your communications each 
week, as the good old Forest AND STREAM comes, 
around. It is several years. since I have been among big 
game and probably may not be among it again; certainly 
not as I have been; and all I have now to fill the vacant 
place is to read of others who are more fortunate than 
myself, and can report from time to time what is doing 


in the big woods. EMERSON CARNEY. 


Thomas W. Fraine. 


Paterson, N. J.—Editor Forest and Stream: There 
died in Rochester, N. Y., early in May, a man who was 
widely known and beloved, Thomas W. Fraine, taxider- 
mist and sportsman. As a taxidermist it is not too much 
to write of him that he was without an equal in his pro- 
fession; he devoted his life’ to the study of his work, 
knew his subjects in life and reproduced them true to 
life. A finished work of his was as true to nature as it 
was possible for human skill to accomplish. At the 
Sportsmen’s Show in Madison Square Garden his ex- 
hibit always elicited admiration and praise. No less an 
authority than President Roosevelt complimented Fraine 
upon the excellence of his work. Many went to the last 
Sportsmen’s Show and turned away in disappointment 
because Fraine was not there. His one idea was the éle- 
vation and advancement of sportsmanship. He visited 
the woods, fields and streams to study nature, which he 
loved, never seeking to bag game for the sake of quantity ; 
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his aim was to protect, not to exterminate. Who that 
ever accompanied him on a trip afield could forget this 
charming, kindly, genial, lovable man? . Who of all his 
many friends cannot say in recalling him, that he lent 
charm and pleasure to their lives? It was a privilege to 
have known Tom Fraine; it ever will be a pleasuré to 
remember him. Watter S. LAMBERT. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Dakota Buffalo Herd. 


Cuicaco, May 30.—Mr. George Bird Grinnell, of 
New York, who is in this city to-day after a trip of some 
weeks’ duration in South Dakota, reports the sale of the 
formerly well-known buffalo herd of Dug Carlin of 
South Dakota to Scotty Phillips, a big cow man of the 
Cheyenne River Indian reservation. This sale includes 
forty-seven head of full blood buffalo. Nearly the same 
number of half breeds are retained by Carlin, so that it 
may be seen that there is quite a flourishing little herd 
in the Missouri River. country of Dakota, of which very 
little mention has crept into the public prints. This 
herd was originally the property of the Dupuis estate 
and was based on some calves caught as long ago as 
1883. The last big summer hunt of the Sioux after buf- 
falo was made in the summer of that year, and the spe- 
cies became practically extinct thereaiter in that vicin- 
ity. This little herd, the sole remnants of the great 
numbers which once ranged that country, have been 
guarded jealously ever since that time with what seems, 
under the conditions of to-day, a very great measure of 
success. Mr. Grinnell says that once in a while one of 
the old bulls of this little herd would stray off to the 
northward up on the Indian reservation above men- 
tioned. The Sioux seem not to share the murderous 
proclivities of the Crees, but have, in cases like the 
above, beit the old bulls alone, in many cases making 
pilgrimages of many miles just for the sake of seeing the 
buffalo once more. It is much to be hoped that they 
will have the privilege of seeing the buffalo on this reser- 
vation for many years to come. 

The Allard herd on the Flat Head reservation is also 
reported to be in very flourishing condition. Granted 
any proper sort of chance we might yet feel sure that the 
buffalo. is not doomed to extinction, although perma- 
nently retired from circulation as a means of sport for 
the American people. 


Experienced Big-Game Hunter. 


Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, Mass., paid this 
office a very pleasant visit this week on his way back 
home from a trip out in California. Mr..Kinney, as is 
well known in Eastern circles, is a big-game hunter of 
extended experience, and his callection of trophies is a 
large and valuable one. I was a little bit surprised when 
he asked me what had become of the big sheep head 
which Billy Jackson gave to me at the first sportsmen’s 
show in New York some years since. I told him that 
the big sheep head was now adorning the walls of my 
dining room, the place on earth for it. He then asked 
me to place a price on it, but I told him that,I could not 
do so unless the times got harder than they are at this 
writing. I remember very distinctly the conversation 
Mr. Kinney had with Billy Jackson, soon after Billy 
gave me this big head. He offered Billy what must have 
seemed a very large sum of money to the latter, but 
Billy was calm and explained that he had given me the 
head and hence would not sell it for any figure. Under 
such circumstances I could not, of course, myself sell the 
head for any figure. It will probably after my death turn 
uy in some museum of natural history, if I can pick out 
one good enough to receive it. 

“You have, without any question in the world,” said 
Dr. Kinney, “the biggest sheep head in existence. The 
reason I want it is because I have the next biggest head 
myself. It measures 17% inches, but I am satisfied 
irom the measurements I made of this Jackson head 
which you now have that you have or did have, a full 
19-inch head. I wanted to put this head in a collection 
which I am arranging for an Eastern museum. I do 
not care for anything in my personal collection which 
I have not myself killed.” 

If anybody in the whole wide world has a sheep head 
which he thinks is a pretty good one, I will have to bet 
him a little money at the start that I have got him beat 
right now; and after that I will tell him where he can 
sell his sheep head if it is anything like as good as mine. 


Biggest Grizzly. 


Mr. Kinney tells me that when he was out in Port- 
land, Ore., he saw a very large grzzly bear skin which 
was owned by the Hudson Arms Company, I think, of 
that city. It was a very poor hide, patchy and bare and 
really not worth a dollar. Mr, Kinney asked the owners 
what they would take for the hide and they said $100, 
which he dug out of his clothes the next moment, there- 
by becoming the owner of the bear skin. “It was the 
biggest grizzly bear hide I have ever seen,” said he. 
“As to its real value, it had none, for the coat was 
wretched, but it was 1014 feet long and 12 feet across 
the forearms. You may see it was not stretched long. 

had the history of the old fellow at the time. He was 
a well known citizen in a certain part of the mountains, 
and got to be pretty much dreaded by all the miners and 
settlers of that country. There was a half breed Indian 
who one day, when he was pretty well loaded with fire- 
water, announced that he was not afraid of that bear 
or, in fact, any other bear. The boys. encouraged him 
in this belief and sent him out into the country after the 
bear. The half breed had a .44 rifle with him, and 
pretty soon the boys down at the cabin heard him fan- 
ning his .44 good and fast. The next day they found 


him and the bear, both dead, and they said there was ~ 


not a sound bone in the half breed’s body.. They took 
off the skin of the grizzly and marketed it in Portland. 
This skin I took East with me and kept for a time, sim- 
ply on account of its tremendous size. One day a friend 
came along and asked me what I wanted for it. I ‘told 
him I wanted $1e0 and he counted out the amount, which 
was exactly what I had- given for it. This is the history 
of the biggest bear skin of which I ever had any track 
in the West.” 





I think these figures, read simply as figures, would not 
impress one sufficiently. The thing to do is to measure 
them out on the floor and then stack up against the 
measurements the bear hides ef which one has had any 
personal experience. He will find. that. most. of his 
black bear skins, and indeed most of his grizzly skins 
to-day will rarely go over the six or seven-foot mark. 
Mr. Kinney is a firm believer in the theory that the 
grizzly and the black bear will cross. I told him about 
the red bear which I killed last spring, and he thought 
that in all likelihood it was a cross between a grizzly 
and a black bear. Scientists commonly do not entertain 
this idea, but scientists every once in a while run across 
something in the bear family which sets them guessing. 
Perhaps Mr. Kinney is right, perhaps not. Only bears 
and the stars can tell. 


_ The President’s Mississippi Bear Hi nt. 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 6—Anent the possible bear hunt of 
President Roosevelt in the State of Mississippi, which was 
mentioned in last week’s Forest AND STREAM, it is sad 
to add anything but words of encouragement in the mat- 
ter, yet the statement printed needs somewhat of qualifica- 
tion. There ar- bears yet to be had in the canebrakes of 
Mississippi, and there are good bear packs to be had, but 
it is doubtful if, even plucky a man as he is, our dear 
friend Rob Bobo would be able to join in even this notable 
bear hunt. Less than two weeks ago Bobo left the 
town of Champaign, IIl., for his own home, after some 
weeks spent at Champaign, under the hands of a specialist 
who was trying to relieve him of the malignant tumorous 
growth which has destroyed one eye for the old bear 
hunter, and taken away nearly all of one side of his 
face. Bobo has been, and no doubt now is, in a critica! 
condition. He is a man of splendid courage and iron 
nerve, as I can testify from having seen him both in the 
field and under the surgeon's kn‘fe; yet it would be | tt e 
short of a miracle if he were able now to take the saddle 
for even a day or so of his beloved sport of bear hunting. 


E. Houcu. 


Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Il. 


Arms Used at Santiago. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the matter of “The Arms Used at Santiago,” before 
Rough Rider Surgeon Henry E. Thorp, I cheerfully 
stand corrected. My information was gained entirely 
from newspaper reports. These led me to believe that a 
very small percentage of our troops were armed with 
modern rifles, and that even most of the regulars were 
armed with the old Springfield breechloader. 

There can be no question that our regulars are as well 
disciplined as the soldiers of other nations, but the term 
“raw recruits” was intended in the sense that our troops, 
on the whole, were new in battle. True, there were some 
veterans of the Civil and Indians wars there, but I think 
Surgeon Thorp will agree with me in the fact that our 
Santiago regulars had never experienced modern battle 
before the Spanish war. Inasmuch as the Spanish army 
had seen more or less fighting against the Cuban forces, 
therefore had gained some actua! experience, our troops 
must have been “raw” in fighting comparison. Then it 
appears to me that all the greater credit and glory is due 
our comparatively inexperienced soldiers. Also that the 
best shots must have been on our side. I’m proud of ’em 
—Surgeon Thorp and all. WituiaM H. Avis. 

Hicuwoop, Conn., June 5. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
Se 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


s s e 
Taking Your Boy Fishing. 

I SPENT my summers as a boy in the country. There 
were no trout streams near by nor were there any ad- 
jacent lakes where bass were to be found. Salt-water 
fishing, with its attendant risks, was crossed off my pro- 
gramme, and there was but one thing left, fishing for eels 
and gold and silver fish in a large, well-stocked pond on 
a neighbor’s farm. The pond was closed in by giant 
chestnut trees, and was a beautiful spot on a warm sum- 
mer afternoon. An alder pole, cotton line, barbless 
needle-hook and a baking powder tin filled with good 
stiff dough for bait completed my outfit. I carried a tin 
pail, which, after filling with water, served to keep my 
catch alive. 

My chum and I would select a flattened boulder pro- 
truding from the water, and well shaded by the over- 
hanging trees, and there we sat and patiently fished, never 
for a moment taking our eyes from the gaudily painted 
floats. 

We paid the penalty of carelessness once, for having 
laid down the pole to wander along shore, when we re- 
turned the pole was moving upon the surface of the pond, 
being dragged hither and thither by some unseen agent. 
We swam for it and in due course landed a good-sized, 
squirming, dough-hungry eel, and only after an operation 
called vivisection did we suceed in recovering the hook 
from his “inwards.” 

And from catching eels by day we tried bobbing for 
them by night. We laboriously, longitudinally and in- 
wardly* threaded yards of these earth borers, and then 
tying some into convenient knots, our bait was ready. 
Securing the collected worms to a stout string attached to 
a springy pole, we were ready for business when night- 
fall came. It was great sport yanking the hungry eels 
high upon the sloping, grassy bank, and then with lantern 
in one hand and stout hickory switch in the other, break- 
ing their spines and instantly killing them before they 
had wormed their way through the grass back to water 
again. 

And now my own boy wants to go a-fishing. Other 
than trolling from a boat with hand line and taking a 
pickerel, or taking the greedy sunfish from the bridge, 
fishing to him so es has been a closed book. I-am going 





to take him fishing, and I propose to fish by proxy. I 
shall rig for him my own tackle and shall take none for 
myself. He will fish with my best bass rod and reel, and 
will have a fresh casting line and freshly snelled hooks. 
Rotten line, weak rod and poorly snelled hooks shall not 
mar his pleasure. 

I will take him where the small-mouthed bass gather 
in numbers, and where it will not be a long time between 
bites.’ He will be taught to place his minnow properly 
upon the hook, and to allow his line to drift down stream. 
He will soon learn that the merest wavering of his line 
means a strike, and will learn that patience, until the bass 
has gorged the bait, is a sine que non. He will let the 
fish run, and after ample time has elapsed he will thumb 
his reel and strike. 

And, oh! for a kinetoscope when that boy sets his hook 
into his first four-pound small-mouthed bass! The tug- 
ging at and bending of the rod; the screeching of the reel, 
the handle of which has very likely soundly rapped his 
knuckles in its mad revolution; the breaking of the bass 
from the water into midair as it desperately vibrates its 
hook-laden jaws, all these things will happen to the boy 
and—well, he will be very apt to get dreadfully excited 
and may break his line by failing to promptly give the reel 
play during one of the surges of the fish. Very well; 
that’s a matter only of a fresh hook and another min- 
now, and a valuable lesson in experience. And if that 
happens on his first bass, that particular bass will be 
photographed upon his brain, and if he lives a hundred 
years and fished every season, he will never look upon 
such a fish again. 

What a pleasure it will be to coach that boy through 
the intricacies of his first tussle with a bass! And when 
that particular fight is over and the bass is gasping within 
the meshes of the landing net, will not that boy’s cheeks 
flush with exultation, and will not his eyes sparkle with 
pride! How he will scrutinize the indicator of the scale 
as the bass is weighed, and as long as he lives will he 
ever forget that the first bass he ever caught in his life 
weighed three and a half or four pounds, as the case may 
be? And when he has begun to understand the workings 
of rod and reel, his lesson in bait-casting will be given 
him. The bass are but fifteen or twenty feet from the 
boat, so his tyro casts are apt to prove successful even 
though bunglingly made. He forgets his thumbing, the 
reel overruns, and he has a snarl to unravel that takes 
him a precious quarter of an hour, which waste of time is 
so vividly impressed upon him that the next cast finds 
him locking the reel with his thumb and snapping off the 
minnow. 

How keenly he watches the minnow come in after his 
cast, finding it difficult to watch his bait and evenly guide 
the line upon the spool at the same time! 

The morning fishing over, we rest up during the heat 
of the day under the spreading shade of a giant cotton- 
wood, and we watch the loggers raft their logs down 
stream. We stroll through the woods and watch the 
squirrels as they go scampering up the trees, chattering 
back upbraidings because of our intruding upon their 
domain. The violets are underfoot, and the trees are 
now almost in full leaf, and every tree seems to have its 
ewn bird orchestra tuning up. 

It is nearing 4 o'clock, and the slightly clouded sky 
and rippling water would lead one to hope for some luck 
with a fly at the end of the wing dam where the water 
swirls and boils in its efforts to hurry down stream. 

I have brought a trout rod with me and a few bass 
flies, so we rig it up and for the time being lay the bass 
rod aside and pay no attention to the minnow bucket. 
Before we go near the bass convention in the eddy, the 
boy spends half an hour swishing the flies through the 
air, incidentally snapping off the tail fly. But after a 
while he manages to drop the flies in a more or less 
bungling manner twenty feet away upon the water. A few 
more tries and we move out toward the eddy, and when 
at the proper distance the first cast for business is made. 
It lands in the swirl and is carried to the eddy, but not 
before a bass has arisen, taken the fly, and, detecting its 
spuriousness, ejected it. That rush and the exposed head 
and shoulders of the bass riveted the boy’s attention, 
and his instructions to strike instantly the slightest dis- 
turbance appeared upon the surface near his flies was 
forgotten. Chagrined and disconcerted over the mishap, 
his following casts are failures, the line finally wrapping 
around the tip and the flies and leader becoming more or 
less snarled. It takes some time to straighten things out, 
the boy recovers his self-possession and again begins to 
cast, and this time he gets a rise, strikes and hooks his 
fish. The change to underhand reel at first bothers him, 
but he manages to avoid giving a slack line to the bass, 
in which he is assisted by the masterly rowing of the 
guide. The fish is a fighter, and the boy has his hands 
more than full. The rod is frequently bent double, but 
the tackle is good, and it stands up to the strain. 

It is worth a fortune to see that twelve-year-old boy 
fight that fish. Admonitions to keep cool do much to 
assure the boy; these, accompanied with instructions about 
keeping the tip of his rod out of the water and being on 
the alert for the jumping of the fish, all this supple- 
mented by the interested and experienced guide at the 
oars ready for any emergency, finally result in the landing 
of the fly-hooked bass safely within the net. 

It has been a strain on the boy, and he draws a sigh of 
combined satisfaction and relief when the strain is off 
the rod. I tell him to rest and watch as I take up his 
rod. And I cast away from the eddy and explain the 
whys and wherefores for the line, leader and flies doing 
certain things; simply a lesson in casting. And then I 
turn and drop my flies and get a double rise, the bass 


in their eagerness taking the fly an inch or two above the 


surface. ‘I certainly was up against it, for I wanted to 
save both those fish, and yet they were apt at any mo- 
ment to work both ends against the middle and one or 
the other break the snell loose from the leader. Once 
they both broke water at one and the same time, and I 
can imagine my boy’s eyes as wide as saucers. Gradually 
we worked around into deep but still water, and then we 
fought the battle out and saved the fish. 

The wind was coming up, and clouds appeared a shade 
darker, and taking it all in all, we could ungrudingly go’ 
ashore and prepare for home and the coming of the train. 

Inasmuch as I have, on paper, taken my boy fishing and 
in a way anticipated results, it now remains to be seen 
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how nearly reality will approach anticipation. That boy, 
however, is going bass fishing, and just what he will do 
remains to be seen. He is looking forward to the trip 
with only that enthusiasm to be found in a boy, and I 
and thinking of the good time I will have just sitting there 
coaching that boy and enjoying the fishing by proxy. 
HARLES CRISTADORO. 





The Ohio River Shad. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The publication in your issue of the 24th ult. of Dr. 
Evermann’s announcement of the discovery of a new 
species of shad in the Ohio River is of great interest. 
Commercially, the discovery of shad in the rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley may not prove to be of great im- 
portance, for, as soon as their existence becomes generally 
known, the hand of every market fisherman will be against 
them, and through every mile of their long journey they 
will run the gauntlet of destruction. To me, and perhaps 
to many others, the question of dominant interest is as to 
their derivation. How is it that they have traversed 
nearly two thousand miles of the main and tributary 
rivers to escape observation until recently, and finally, 
what occult attraction has drawn them from the far-away 
Gulf to the mountains of West Virginia? Why passing 
‘by scores of intervening streams should they arduously 
stem so many hundred leagues of rapidly flowing water 
to at last attain a spawning ground in a remote and se- 
cluded valley of the Blue Ridge? I should premise at 
the outset that I do not for a moment suppose that the so- 
called Ohio shad are the descendants of primitive occu- 
pants of that stream; on the contrary, I believe them to 
be of recent introduction. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that so conspicuous a fish could frequent a great river 
system, traversing a_ well-populated territory, passing 
through large cities and towns and yet remain long un- 
discovered. The aboriginal Indians held the shad in the 
highest appreciation; the importance of the fishery was 
also fully recognized by the white pioneers, and played 
an important part in the development of some of the early 
settlements. I quote some observations of mine upon 
this subject with reference to the Wyoming Valley, ap- 
pearing in the Popular Science Monthly, April, 1895: 

“The dreary winter of seclusion and solitude, of cold 
and privation, of coarse and scanty food, had passed and 
gone, and the gladdening rays of the feturning sun had 
quickened the face of nature into joyous life. In their 
long deprivation the isolated community hungered for the 
coming fruits of the earth. Of fresh food there was 
little or none, and toil and hardship, unsustained by 
proper nutrition, told hardly upon the weaker members of 
the lone and distant settlement. Then it was, in the time 
of their stress and suffering, that the ocean’s bounteous 
harvest was borne against the fierce current of the swollen 
river, to diffuse joy and gladness in remote and difficult 
wilds. Not only did this manna of the wilderness tide 
over the waiting interval between seed time and harvest, 
but, salted or smoked, afforded a winter supply of nour- 
ishing food that, during the felling of the forest and the 
clearing of the land, sustained the strength of the hardy 
pioneer.” 

I am not in entire accord with Dr. Evermann’s conten- 
tion that shad might be present in abundance, and yet 
remain forever unknown as long as present fishery 
methods are continued. Shad unmolested tend to rapidly 
multiply, and to disperse themselves, occupying every 
available spawning ground. Many, probably most of the 
tributaries of the Ohio, are as favorable to their increase 
as were Eastern streams in primitive times. What that 
abundance was we know from the colonists’ practice of 
using them as manure, as did also the Indians before 
them. The early settlers of the Ohio Valley were familiar 
with the shad, their knowledge of its teeming abundance 
in the rivers of the East would certainly, upon their occu- 
pation of virgin territory, have inspired the keenest quest 
for a fish of recognized value. . 

I regard, therefore, the apparent paucity of the Ohio 
shad as an additional evidence of its recent introduction. 
Nowhere apparently have they been observed in such 
numbers as in the Kanawha River of West Virginia, 
where they were first noticed in 1896. There can hardly 
be any doubt upon this point, for in 1875 the Federal 
Government began a systematic improvement of the .navi- 
gation of that stream, expending millions in the con- 
struction of a number of locks and dams along its course, 
the work continuing until about 1890, during which time, 
it is evident, the shad, if present, could not have escaped 
detection. Discovered in the lower Ohio in 1876, it evi- 
dently took the fish twenty years to attain the Kanawha, 
a river of comparatively meager volume and size, barri- 
caded with a number of locks and dams, which, in con- 
nection with the busy traffic sustained, could not have 
failed to have at once betrayed their presence. 

The distinctive appearance of the Ohio shad, sufficient, 
in the opinion of Dr. Evermann, to establish it as a sepa- 
rate species, is no valid argument in favor of its imme- 
morial existence. A change of location often effects a 
speedy modification of the form, appearance and habits 
of a fish, as divers antipodean and trans-Pacific plantings 
have shown. The most marked characteristic of the new 
variety is its slender and more graceful form; it is built 
upon finer lines; it is a clipper, so to speak. -Trout in- 
habiting swift streams are observed to be lithe and slen- 
der, to be better modeled for speed, with a body tapering 
more like that swift and agile courser of the deep, the 
mackerel. Trout tenanting lakes are more chunky in con- 
tour, and the same variations in outline are presented 
by the salmon of different streams. Not many genera- 
tions of contributing conditions would probably be needed 
to transform the short, chunky and high-arched shad of 
the Atlantic into its slimmer and speedier brother of the 
Ohio, and it is a consideration of these conditions that 
is the object of this paper. 

In all that I have written upon the subject of fish migra- 
tion, it has been my contention that the far-voyaging 
pilgrims are guided by a mysterious perception of their 
bourn, and that this perception may be a telepathic cog- 
nizance, not only of the locality sought. but also of such 

of their kindred as may at the time be in its vicinity. 
Except upon the assumption of the existence of such 


hereditary faculty, it is impossible to account for the ac- 
complishment of many species of widely wandering fish. 
These creatures, in most cases, must certainly be directed 
by an impulse that has actuated thousands of antecedent 
generations, each, in its turn, visiting, season after season, 
one particular locality, and an impulse of local direction 
established by the successive effort of a myriad individuals 
cannot be eradicated in the lifetime of one. This single- 
ness of action in the fish colony, its firm cementation, has 
long been recognized, as will appear from the following: 

“Many fresh-water fishes seem to have as strong an 
instinct for locality as have birds and mammals. It is 
tolerably evident that the shad possesses the same disposi- 
tion to find its way back to familiar waters. Observation 
of the shad brought to the large markets show consider- 
able differences in the physiognomy and general contour 
cf those from different rivers. The suggestion is natural 
that they are distinct and separate colonies of the same 
species, and thus slight characteristics are perpetual be- 
cause they breed in and in, and do not mix with those 
from other rivers.’”—U. S. Fish Commissioners’ Rep., 
Part III., 1874, page 323. 

It is therefore to be assumed that the progeny of the At- 
lantic shad, turned adrift upon the vast network of the 
Mississippi Valley waters, would, upon their seasonal 
return from the deep, essay to attain the cradle of their 
race. Unfitted by reason of physical endowment to ac- 
complish their mighty fluvial journey at a single stretch, 
the task was prosecuted in successive stages by successive 
generations, each probably spawning at a higher elevation 
than the other. It certainly must have been the speediest 
that most seasonably attained the best spawning grounds, 
and consequently became those that contributed most to 
the development of the so-called new species. Not im- 
probably, it was thus that, in the course of time, a distinc- 
tive fish, speedier and more shapely, came into being, 
capable of cleaving a three-mile current throughout its 
long voyage of eighteen hundred miles to its point of 
ultimate attainment in the upper waters of the Kanawha’? 
not unlikely passing in its effort through four or five 
thousand miles of water. Nevertheless, the question re- 
mains, what impels the fish, out of the multitude of the 
tributaries of the Father of Waters that it passes in its 
prolonged and arduous journey from the ocean, to select 
one particular stream buried in the recesses of a remote 
mountain chain? And to this question I will hazard a 
conjectural answer. 

Feeling assured that the Ohio shad are of recent intro- 
duction, I herewith present a statement of the various 
plantings of the fry of that fish made in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries in the years 1872, 1873, 1874,, 1875 and 
1876, or prior to the first authentic appearance of the so- 
called new species in 1876. Dr. Evermann is in error in 
his assumption that the first plantings were made in 1874. 
In 1872, beside others the same year in the great valley, 
two were made at Salamanca, N. Y., on the Allegheny 
River, one in June, the other in July, and it was to these 
latter that Prof. Baird, then United States Fish Com- 
missioner, ascribed, six years later, the origin of the 
Ohio shad. 


Arkansas, White River......... 1 Pennsylvania, Monongahela, 
Colorado, Platte River......... 1 MN a Hcadctsasensas ececeseees 1 
Illinois, Rock River......... -2 Ohie, Buckingahela River.. 














Indiana, White River... 
Indiana, Wabash River... 
Iowa, Des Moines River 
Minnesota, Mississippi Ri 
Mississippi, Pearl River.. 
Mississipp1, Yazoo River. 
Missouri, Black River. 


ae 
3 Ohio, Scioto. River...... aul 
2 Ohio, Black River...... 1 
-4 Ohio, Huron -River...... 1 
-2 Ohio, Muskingum River 
2 Tennessee, Holston River. 
1 Tennessee, Cumberland Riv 
: Tennessee, Eastanalbee River.. 


Missouri, Chariton River. Tennessee, Forked Deer River. 





Missouri, Merarnec River...... 1 Tennessee, Tennessee River.... 
Missouri, Missouri River...... 1 Tennessee, Big Hatchee River. 
Missouri, Karr River........... 1 Virginia, Kanawha River....... 1 


New York, Allegheny River...2 West Virginia, Kanawha River.1 


It is a significant fact that all the forty-two plantings 
enumerated above were of shad fry from New England, 
New York or Pennsylvania rivers, excepting the two last 
in the list, which were from the Potomac. The first of 
these two plantings was made June 6, 1873, at Ronce- 
verte, W. Va., in the Greenbrier River, an upper tributary 
of the Kanawha; the second was at Central Station, Va., 
in the New River, also a Kanawha tributary, and from 
these two plantings the Ohio River shad have, in all prob- 
ability, sprung. It will be observed by a reference to the 
map that the headwaters of the Kanawha intertwine with 
those of the Potomac, the river from which the former 
stream was stocked. Therefore, the headwaters of each 
of the two streams, the one flowing toward the great Gulf, 
the other toward the Atlantic, percolate through the same 
land areas, they thus hold in solution, or at least absorb 
in some way, a suggestion, a distinctive flavor, so to speak, 
of that particular locality. When the tiny shad fry, by 
virtue of an inherited instinct, surrendered itself in the 
fall of 1873 to the hurrying current of the Kanawha, it 
found itself at the conclusion of its protracted voyage 
launched upon the Gulf’s broad bosom. *The ancestral 
place of marine resort was unattainable, the Floridian 
peninsula barred approach to its kindred, but it evidently 
tcund a home and the conditions of its full growth and 
development in the waters of its alien abode. Attaining 
adult age, there. was awakened the parental instinct, and 
with it a craving for the cradle of its particular race or 
colony. Approaching the land it perhaps recognized in the 
cutborne current of the mighty Mississippi a subtle sugges- 
tion of the locality it sought, and it follawed in the track 
of the mysterious impartment until the limit of its 
physical effort was attained, when it either failed of its 
mission or fulfilled it in the most available locality. Gen- 
eration after generation the ancestral home-hunger per- 
sisted, generation after generation bodily modifications 
admitted of further attainment, for there was ever wafted 
down the current so indomitably contended with faint re- 
minders of the longed-for bourn, and thus, unceasingly 
stimulated, the fish, after twenty-three years of effort, 
reached it in 1896. 

The modification of the contour of the descendants of 
the planted shad, its acquirement of a form more adapted 
for speed was not the oniy factor contributing to the final 
accomplishment of their goal.’ Physiological as well as 
merely physical changes enabled the Ohio shad. to ulti- 
mately deposit their spawn in the far-away mountains 
whose crests overlooked the probable cradle of their race. 
The tiny fledglings that first wandered down mighty 
waters, not unlikely, upon their maturity, returned to 





the river’s mouth with spawn at the stage of develop- 
ment, at which the ancestral fish were accustomed to be- 
gin their fluvial journey. This naturally will vary with 
the shad of different rivers. Those of the Hudson quit 
the ocean’s brine with well-developed roes, for their 
highest spawning grounds are less than 150 miles. from 
Sandy Hook. The shad passing the latter point bound for 
the Shrewsbury River may accomplish their vital errand 
with an excursion of but a ddzen miles, while a voyage 
of three or four hundred may be the allotment o0* those of 
ste SSgmENND, after passing the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. 

It cannot for a moment be supposed that the little wan- 
derers during their long descent of mighty rivers hitherto 
unvoyaged by their kind, could have calculated the time 
necessary to regain, upon the return journey, their start- 
ing point, so that, they might there arrive with ripe spawn 
ready for deposition, as was the accustomed habit of their 
forbears. For ages the pilgrimages of the ancestral fish 
of the Ohio had been between definite points in ocean 
and river waters, and a proper adaptation of their spawn 
to the requirements of the voyage must have been their 
hereditary endowment. With their transplanted des- 
cendants, such belated fish as were precluded from spawn- 
ing in proper waters would, not improbably, set out the 
next season more seasonably. Those of each generation 
that effected the most timely departure, that most con- 
served the development of the quickening life within, and 
finally, those that were the most expeditious of movement, 
were those that became the founders of the new race. 

Nevertheless, it seems probable that the shad attained 
the falls of the Ohio, fourteen hundred miles from the 
Mississippi’s mouth, in 1876, three years after being 
planted in the upper Kanawha. It seems impossible in 
view of this, as well as divers other phenomena of bird 
and fish migration, to resist the conclusion that, apart 
from their sense of the direction of the locality sought, 
the far-wandering pilgrims have an approximate percep- 
tion of its distance. Electricians can, very nearly, de- 
termine the distance of a break in an oceanic cable,. and 
it is proper to assume that, under the stress of vital need, 
nature can develop in migrating animals susceptibilities 
even more delicate than those incident to man’s most cun- 
ning handiwork. , 

The presumption of Prof. Baird, already referred to, 
that the Ohio shad were the progeny of the Allegheny 
River plantings in 1872, I deem improbable for two rea- 
sons: First, the Allegheny was stocked a year before the 
Kanawha, and seems to be yet unvisited by shad, al- 
though the shad of the latter appeared six years ago. 
Second, the two plantings alluded to were of Connecticut 
and Hudson River shad respectively, each of which drain 
a territory totally distinct from that of the Mississippi, 
and which at no point touch upon the latter’s watershed. 
In the vast volume of sediment that is borne to the Gulf 
there is not a single grain of soil derived from the Hud- 
son River or Connecticut basins, or from the margins 
thereof; but the underground waters of the Blue Ridge 
bears its substance toward the setting as well as toward 
the rising sun. ; 

Upon the theory of the persistent operation of an in- 
herited instinct, it would follow that no matter, where 
in the valley of the Mississippi any Potamoc River shad 
were planted, they would revert to the neighborhood of 
the ancestral abiding place. After those of the Kanawha 
no such plantings were made in the great valley until 
seven years later in 1880, when several hundred thousand 
were deposited in the famous Salt River of Kentucky, 
but. unlike the defeated politicians of yore, it does not 
seem that the presumably resulting fish have since gone up 
that lethean stream. It is possible, however, that they 
may yet do so, in which case it would discredit the theory 
I advance. Of those who may be inclined to deride that 
theory, I have to ask why were the forty plantings enu- 
merated in the table herein presented, effected at differ- 
ent times in twenty-seven different rivers, all seemingly 
barren of result? Evidently special conditions effected 
success with.the Kanawha plantings, and the only excep- 
tional conditions appear to be those I have mentioned. I 
am aware that shad have been reported in other Ohio 
tributaries than the Kanawha, but the reports appear to 
lack confirmation. After the stocking of a multitude of 
Atlantic and Gulf rivers with Pacific salmon a number of 
years ago, captures of alleged resulting fish were an- 
nounced from the Passamaquoddy to the Rio Grande, but 
they were all ghosts, and the only Pacific salmon to be 
found to-day in the flesh are those that thrive in Western 
waters. A, H. Gouraup. 


Angling Near New York. 


FisHING in the waters around New York continues to 
be generally good. In most localities there is a steady 
improvement, which is most satisfactory to local anglers. 
The weakfish are taking the bait plentifully, and sea bass 
have also begtfn to bite. Striped bass are yet scarce, but 
blackfish and ling continue to be caught in large numbers. 

In the Staten Island waters the weakfish are numerous 
and of good size. At Giffords Station, one of the.favorite 
points, the fish are biting freely. On Friday of last week 
J.J. McCarrick and H. Wellbrock took twenty-one weak- 
fish, averaging three pounds each. Reports from other 
points on the island show a similar condition. ‘ 

Large catches of weakfish are daily reported::from 
Jamaica Bay, one party of four anglers bringing in almost 
fifty weakfish and a number of herring last: Thursday. 
Last Tuesday two New York city anglers took a dozen 
weakfish and fifteen herring. They also caught what was 
probably the first porgy of the season in these waters. At 
Far Rockaway a few striped bass have been caught. 

Passengers on the steamers which run to the Fishing 
Banks have brought in good catches of sea’bass, blackfish 
and ling, the ling in great quantities. Sea bass, the favor- 
ite fish of the deep-sea anglers, are not as plentiful as they 
will be a few weeks later.. However, some good messes 
have been taken on the Banks. At Long Beach, Long 
Island, the sea bass have just begun to bite; the first ta be 
taken there this season were caught last Week. 

G. F. Dieu. 


Address all communications to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company, 
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Random Notes of an Angler. 


Moods and Captices of Salmon. 


Tuart salmon rise to the artificial fly as capriciously es 
do their cousins, the trout, is a fact concerning which 
there can be no dispute, and that they will rise at all is 
something for which anglers have good cause for con 
gratulation. : 

They have their moods and whims, and sometimes they 
will come, and oftener they will not, but when they are 
inclined to accept the angler’s offerings they furnish 
him more real sport in a given length of time than will 
any other fish, and if they are handled properly and the 
tackle is all right, there is no reason why a large percent- 
age of those which are hooked and played may not be 
saved. 





Concerning the Tackle. 


Without wishing to attempt to teach, I believe that a 
few words concerning the angler’s outfit will not be out 
of place here. 

irst the rod. We all used to believe that nothing 
could ever displace the greenheart with spliced joints and 
lancewood tip. I don’t know that, on the whole, it is not 
very nearly as serviceable as are some of the other rods 
which have become favorites in the present generation. 


Merits of Spliced Joints. 


In the first place, I am a firm believer in the spliced 
joints, for if the splicing is properly done it gives'a uni- 
form sweep to the rod which ferrules cannot possibly 
supply. Of course, uniformity of action cannot be ob- 
tained unless the wood of the rod is evenly tapered and 
turned, If there is anything perfectly detestable, it is a 
rod which is either top-heavy or which has a double action 
in the middle, or has “a kick in the butt.” I suppose that 
there have been more salmon lost by such imperfections, 
and more “language unfit for publication” used, than from 
almost any other cause. 

Given three joints perfectly spliced, making a rod six- 
teen to eighteen feet in length of uniformly tapered 
wood, and you have an ideal rod for hard work; but if 
you cannot obtain this, and you may search long before 
you can, the perfected split bamboo comes the next near- 
est to perfection. 


Merits of Sprit-Bamboo Rods. 


I have had thoroughly satisfactory success with these 
rods, and now have grown to prefer them to all others. 
They deliver a fly well on a long cast, and they are gen- 
erally to be relied on when one is playing a large fish. 
The weak points of a split bamboo have always been at 
the ferrules. Time and again have I had my rod snap 
like a pipe stem in playing a fair-sized fish, and I have 
for this reason been obliged to carry two sets of inter- 
changeable joints with me when I have been long trips 
away from camp or headquarters. 

The action and sweep of a split bamboo is superb, for 
it is built and tapered by the nicest adjusted -machinery, 
which must give uniformity; but it is weakened at the 
points where it enters the ferrules, and the hard usage 
it gets from long continued casting and in the playing 
and landing of strong, heavy fish, almost invariably in 
time bring it to grief. 

I have been informed that one of the manufacturers, I 


do not know whom, has succeeded in producing fer- 
rules which instead of weakening the rod at important 
points, actually strengthen it, and that without produc- 
ing an undesirable stiffness at those joints. If it is a fact 


that all the old-time imperfections have been overcome, 
the fact should be well advertised in Forest AND STREAM, 
for there are many anglers who would be glad to have 
their favorite rods rejuvenated 


Avoid a Too Pliable Rod. 


Next to the rod with a “back-action kick” in it to be 
avoided, is the long and excessively pliable one. We used 
to see in quite common use rods of twenty feet in length 
and almost as limber as a trout rod. Such great length has 
several disadvantages, and but a single point in its favor. 
In racing with a salmon down quick water, or in playing 
it in a shoal, rocky pool, by holding the rod up perpen- 
dicularly the angler can keep the line freer from obstruc- 
tions than he can with a shorter one; but in order that 
he may do this, the rod must have sufficient strength 
(backbone) to bear the strain; otherwise it is no better 
than, nor so good, as is the other. 

The chief objection to a long rod, no matter how per- 
fectly it may be constructed, is the great amount of un- 
necessary labor which its use entails 

Casting for salmon is not child’s play, though many 
make harder work of it than they need to, and to keep 
it up steadily day after day is trying to one’s back. To 
be sure one becomes accustomed to it, and soon glories in 
the development of muscle which follows it; but when one 
can get out all the line he wants to and can handle his 
fish comfortably with a rod sixteen feet in length, what 
is the sense in using a longer one. 


Line Guides. 


The line guides on the rod should have openings suffi- 
ciently wide to permit the line to run freely. Rings I 
have entirely discarded, for they bind or hold the line 
sometimes to an exasperating degree, particularly if it 
had become soft and somewhat roughened by long use. 
In treating of this, Norris, in the “American Angler’s 
Book” says: 

“The advice of English authors to have the rod rings 
very large, that the line may pass through freely, shows a 
want of proper consideration; for if there should be a 
knot or kink in the line, it would be certain to catch in 
passing through the wire loop at the end of the tip. The 
large size of the rings, therefore, would not provide for 
the contingency, while they are awkward and rattle in the 
wind, augmenting the resistance to the air in casting, and 
increasing the leverage on the rod when killing a salmon. 
In making a couple of salmon rods for my own use, I 
went in direct opposition to this antiquated notion, and 
put on metallic guides like those on American bass rods, 
but lighter, and find them far preferable to rings.” 


The selmon in his wild runs moves with more than the 
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speed of the fastest express train, and the line should 
therefore be permitted to render as freely and with as 
little friction as possible. 

Let those who still continue to use guide rings examine 
them closely and they will find that, if the rod has been 
much used, the rings are nearly worn through. 

With properly beveled stationary guides and cornelian 
tip, the degree of friction is reduced to the minimum. 

A business concern (of New York and Philadelphia) 
a year or two ago was preparing to put on the market 
salmon rod guides which promised to.prove a great boon 
to salmon and bass anglers. They sent me specimens of 
these guides, and I was so pleased with them I wrote as 
high a testimonial of them as I could. 

They were made of cornelian or something similar, 
were perfectly beveled and so smooth that they offered no 
friction at all. They were in every way far superior to 
any metallic ones I have ever seen. I hope the makers 
have succeeded in interesting sportsmen in these guides, 
for they are certainly most meritorious. An advertise- 
ment in Forest AND Stream would undoubtedly be of 
benefit to them. 


How Much Pull is there in a Salmon. 


Now the sheer pull at the reel of a salmon in the water 
when opposed to the upright, or rather perpendicular, 
spring of the rod is not nearly as great as most people 
imagine it to be. (If the rod, however, is by carelessness 
or accident allowed to become horizontal or nearly so, the 
pull of the fish is vastly greater, and I doubt if anything 
weaker than a cod line could hold him.) Repeatedly 
have I asked for the opinion of anglers in relation to this, 
and their guesses have run all the way from ten to forty 
pounds. Of course a forty-pound pull or anything like 
it is quite out of the question, for no casting line is 
strong enough to stand it. 

Ten pounds is nearer the right figure, and this may 
be easily demonstrated by fastening a spring balance on 
the lawn, to the ring of which hitch the casting line and 
lift the rod perpendicularly; by winding the reel the line 
is tautened and the rod begins to bend, and if this is 
continued until the rod describes a half-circle or as great 
2 bend as any salmon at any time could give it, the ex- 
perimenter will be surprised to find that the scales show a 
pull of no more than eight or ten pounds, and very pliable 
rods will circle at even a less strain. 

Now I know very well you will say that a ten-pound 
live pull is quite different from a dead one. Of course it 
is, but your casting line will stand only a given strain, “be 
it alive or be it dead,” and it behooves the angler to “take 
due notice thereof and govern himself accordingly.” 

Lots of good fish have been lost by the butt being given 
too freely in a moment of excitement, 


As to Reels, 


There are scores of reels on the market of different pat- 
terns and degrees of utility and cost, but the plain, revolv- 
ing plate click reel has not yet been excelled in value. 

You must remember that simplicity and strength are 
absolutely necessary to stand the very rough usage a 
salmon reel goes through, even in a single season. It gets 
more hard knocks and banging about than a little, and as 
the angler’s success depends very largely on the condi- 
tion of his reel, it is obvious that no matter how much 
knocking about it receives, it must be able to “stand the 
racket.” 

Now I have in my time handled a great many reels, and 
have tested them thoroughly, and with this experience I 
have settled down to the conviction that none can excel 
the reel which has rendered me perfect service for many 
seasons, and is now as good as it was the first day I 
used it. It is made very strongly, and weighs with seven- 
ty-five yards of oil-boiled or varnished line on the spool, 
twenty-two ounces. The outer plate on the left side is 
vulcanized rubber, and is four inches in diameter. This 
is rigidly fixed in a strong brass frame, which is at- 
tached to the frame on the other side by four strong 
braces or bars, and the heavy brace at the bottom which 
holds the rod attachment. The plate on the right side is 
made of heavy brass, in which a smooth, somewhat 
conical handle for crank is fastened, by which the line is 
reeled up. This plate lies against another one of hard 
rubber, and so accurately is it adjusted it runs as smooth- 
ly and as free from any lateral play or motion as do the 
works of a watch. There is absolutely nothing about the 
exterior of the reel which can possibly catch or foul a 
running line. The line spool runs in an opening about an 
inch and three-quarters in width, and will hold from 75 
to 100 yards of well-packed line. 

The reel is contained in the spool, and in its construc- 
tion is simplicity itself. Its resistance is not very great, a 
tension of six or seven ounces being great enough to per- 
mit the line to run, but even that is amply sufficient. 

To be sure, the experienced angler keeps his thumb on 
the revolving spool, as an additional check when playing 
a strong, lively fish, but ordinarily the click furnishes 
sufficient resistance to any tendency to overrun. 

As for multiplying reels, no one in this enlightened age 
would think of carrying one out to the wilderness to be 
used on- a salmon river. No matter how elaborately 
gotten up they may be, they cannot stand the hard usage 
to which they would be subjected. Not only that, but the 
obtrusive handle or crank offers a constant invitation to 
the overrun line to “come and get hitched.” No, you 
don’t want to take a multiplier on a salmon stream, and 

yet I have seen good work done with one, but it was in 
the hands of an expert who knew exactly how to handle 
and humor it. 

As for a line, the best plaited oil-protected is the only 
one I can recommend. Seventy-five yards will probably 
be long enough, but one hundred yards are safer to have 


along with you. 
Casting Lines. 


Strong and perfect leaders or casting lines have always 
been a hobby with me. I used to buy them in the tackle 
stores, but they proved so unsatisfactory I determined 
to tie my own. In one outing I had a dozen “store 
leaders” go to pieces with me and leave me almost bereft. 
They were so worthless they could not stand a tension of 
even five pounds. Whether the gut was weakened by age 
or not I never knew. On other occasions, also, I have, 
from the same cause, met with disappointment, i 
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and defeat. And so in later years I have tied my own 
leaders, and you have no idea how much pleasure I have 
derived from the work, for in every knot I have tied I 
pictured in my mind a leaping, silvery beauty, and as I 
put the straining test on every strand, I knew that my 
fish could not break it away. 

Although it probably costs no more to tie one’s leaders 
than it does to buy them, there is no economy in it, 
though a trivial saving is of no importance, for I select 
only the very choicest and most perfect strands of heavy 
gut obtainable, and those with even the smallest imperfec- 
tions are rejected. By all means, if you want to feel safe, 
tie your own leaders, and my word for it you will bless 
me for advising you to do so the first time you are fast 
to a big fish. 

Yes, the best tackle, and only the best, should be used 
in salmon fishing, for one has not only to contend with 
the strongest and gamest fish, for its size, that swims, 
but one also that is so full of crafty expedients to escape 
that I have often thought its reasoning powers are ab- 
normally developed. 

A fish that will try to spring a hook out of its mouth 
by rubbing it against a rock, and when this expedient 
fails, will deliberately wind the leader around a sub- 
merged snag or rock, so as to secure a resistance against 
which a strong, quick pull will either jerk the hook out 
or snap the leader like a piece of pack thread, has cer- 
tainly something more than mere instinct to guide its 
movements. Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Splendid Fiching in Wisconsin, 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 6.—It seems to be the general be- 
lief here that this is the best fishing season in the State 
of Wisconsin which has been known for ten years or 
more. This applies to muscallunge and trout fishing more 
especially. There has been splendid muscallunge fishing 
in the Minocqua chain of lakes in Wisconsin for the past 
two weeks. C. H. Lester, of this city, has, during his 
stay at Minocqua, taken in all seventy-two muscallunge, 
nothing heavier than twenty-four pounds, yet a continu- 
cus run of good fishing. Messrs. Veatch and Von Len- 
gerke, who went to Minocqua this week, had a taste of 
this same sport. The latter took one muscallunge in 
Arbor Vite Lake which weighed eighteen pounds, Mr. 
Lester having one of twenty-four pounds the same day. 
Mr. Veatch was not so fortunate. The party got thirty 
*lunge in all. A lot of smaller fish were returned to the 


water, 
Good Trip. 


As to the bass fishing, the stories are similarly con- 
vincing. By the way, itt speaking of bass fishing, I must 
ask my friends to beat iti. mitid the White River of Wis- 
consin, which is now accessible by the tlew Marshfield 
branch of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. Go in 
at Nakooska, via Fond du Lac. Thete is 2 dam on the 
White River at Nakooska, and the best of the bass fish- 
ing lies down the river from that poitit. Write to Carl 
Bartle, Princeton, Wis., who will furnish a boat atid guide 
on down the river to the good bass fishing. July or late 
Jutie is reported to be the best time for this floating trip. 
The stream is not a large one, but runs deep and very 
clear, and with great opportunities for fly-casting from 
the bank, as much of the country is meadow through 
which it runs. The bass are small-mouthed bass, and at 
times they take the fly beautifully. This is one of the 
little trips which I should myself like to take. It is men- 
tioned very highly by Mr. G. A. Buckstaff, a well-known 
sportsman of Oshkosh, Wis. The White River is a trout 
stream—a stream which Mr. Buckstaff and his friends 
used to drive forty miles across country to reach before 
this new railroad was built in. The trout in this stream 
run very large, some of them being rainbow trout. The 
stream is deep even well toward its source, a bright water, 
and bordered in great part by meadow banks. 


Many Good Trout Streams. 


A good place to go trout fishing is at Benjamin’s siding, 
just below Wautoma. Go to Benjamin’s farmhouse close 
to the stream and you will receive good accommodations 
and good care, and be directed as to the trout fishing on 
the White River, which is good close to that point. This 
is one of the best tips I know of. 

One could also go to Wautoma and fish in the east 
branch of the White, which is also known as Wautoma 
Creek. There have been good trout in this stream for a 
long while, and it is not even yet fished out. 

et other good trout waters in that immediate vicinity 
may be had. For instance, there is McCann Creek, which 
can be reached from Princeton. This is a good stream, 
and is not hit too hard, for that country is comparatively 
new. 

Willow Creek, accessible by way of Wild Rose, also on 
the Northwestern Railroad’s new branch, is perhaps the 
second stream in the State of Wisconsin in the way of 
natural food for brook trout. Go to Billy Patterson’s 
place, or to Geo. Campbell’s, asking instructions at the 
Wild Rose livery stable. 

Duck Creek, reached by way of Bancroft, is another 
good trout stream to bear in mind. Get advice there for 
Ed. McIntee’s place. The latter will take care of you. 

The above information is valuable to any one wanting 
a trout fishing trip. The railroad has not been through 
that country very long. Of course the streams have been 
fished to some extent, as has the once famous Roche & 
Cri Creek, but the trout have been planted there for some 
time, and the streams are highly favorable to their growth. 
Some of these streams are not to be fished with the fly 
throughout their length. Personally, I should prefer the. 
trip to the White River, and a combined trip for trout and 
bass fishing, say from Wautoma to Princeton, would be 
my notion of a beautiful way to spend a week. The 
fishing along the older line of railroad is apt to be cut 
down in the course of time. I have been hearing of the 
White River for a number of years, but never was near. 
Bs epee rn wale oe is to ay a fashion as to, 

Ow ing of its resources. It is a fly stream, and 

holds good trout. Handle it gepily if you go, for it will 
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not stand much harder hammering than it is having al- 


ready. The White is not a great river. As seen from the. 


car window it appeared to be not more than thirty feet or 
so in width, 


For Colorado. 


Mr. Wm. H. Bartlett, of this city, goes this week to 
Lyons, Colo., heavily outfitted for a trout fishing trip of 
some duration. 


For Michigan. 


Mr. Everett Sisson, business manager of the Interior, of 
the city, starts to-day for a trout fishing trip with some 
Saginaw friends, and I had the pleasure of helping him 
select his outfit, as he is going to fish a stream with which 
I am familiar, and where he may hope to have very good 
sport, unless it has been hit too hard within the ast 
two weeks or so. 


For Minnesot ae 


Mr. and Mrs, Albert Bruning, of New York, theatrical 
people and late members of the Julia Marlowe Co., start 
to-day for Lake Minnetonka, Minn., where they will 
spend the summer at the cottage of a friend. Mr. Brun- 
ing has always gone into Quebec, Ontario or New Bruns- 
wick for his summer outings, and he may think the fishing 
of Minnesota a bit tame after the grand sport with brook 
trout which he has enjoyed, yet he may find the black 
bass of the streams of Minnesota comparing very favor- 
ably with their congeners of the Eastern waters. 


Will Back the Law. 


In the year 1898 one Muel was arrested for having 
five fish in his possession in violation of the law. He 
was fined $20 and costs in the Circuit Court of Cook 
county, IIl., and took the case up to the Supreme Court, 
where it came up this week in the filing of a motion for a 
supersedeas in the case of Muel vs. The People. His 
attorneys attacked the constitutionality of the game and 
fish laws, on the ground that the law deprives the Gov- 
ernor of the power of pardon. On June 3 the Illinois 
Fish Commission held a meeting at Springfield, and 
instructed all their wardens to stand on the constitution- 
ality of the law and to enforce it to the letter. This is the 
latest chapter in the history of our famous Illinois fish and 
game laws, which do not protect quail or woodcock, and 
which, in the opinion of some of our friends, are not to be 
held to protect anything. We trust it is not so bad as 
these latter gentlemen would have us believe. 


For Wisconsin. 


Mr. John G. Mott, of Michigan City, Ind., writes: “I 
am going to the divide between Upper and Lower Turtle 
lakes, Wisconsin, with W. H. Matthews, of Chicago; Mr. 
E. W. Abrams, of Menard, IIl., and Mr. E. B. Hatcher, of 
Columbus, O., on Saturday night, to be gone about ten 
days. Our man writes me that the bass have begun to 
bite in fine shape, and that we will probably have a very 
pleasant trip.” 


Successful at Lauderdale Chain, - 


The members of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club who 
went up to the Lauderdale chain of lakes, via Elkhorn, 
Wis., on the Milwaukee & St. Paul road, on Decoration 
Day, report very good success during their two days’ stay. 
They averaged twenty-five bass to the rod for the two 
days, which means a very good catch these days, as any 
angler will agree. 


Luck at Pelican Lake, 


Mr. Louis Kumpfer, just back from Pelican Lake, Wis., 
states that he had fine sport there, taking one ‘lunge 
which weighed 14% pounds, and a lot of bass and pike. 

Mr. Kumpfer says that the residents of the Pelican 
country are paying but little respect to the deer law. He 
was told that no one hesitates to kill a deer whenever he 
felt like it, and on one night saw “five men of Pelican 
starting out to shine deer. The men who have hotels 
thereabouts are divided, but at least one resort keeper 
wants a game warden up there, and wants him quick—one 
who is not afraid to make an arrest, and who will not 
be bluffed. It should not be difficult to get plenty of 
evidence there. I can advise a warden where to start in 
if he really wants to make an arrest. 


Luck at Mukwanago. 


. _ Mr. Jas. Maloney came into town the other day with two 

baskets of bass. One basket was full with only four 
bass in it, and of these one fish weighed five and three- 
quarter pounds, and the smallest went over four pounds. 
His other basket was full of smaller fish, one to three 
pounds. He took these fish at my own old fishing ground, 
Mukwanago Lake, Wis., the mill pond where I think there 
are more big bass than in any water of Wisconsin. I 
fished these waters for eight years with a very dear com- 
panion in the past, and we always managed to get the 
heaviest fish brought down the road. This is via the 
Wisconsin Central road, eighty-five miles from Chicago, 
and in a country which would long ago have been ex- 
hausted but for the great fertility of that water as a breed- 


ing ground. 
Starting Out To-Day. 


Among the Chicago anglers who are starting out to-day 
for the Fox Lake chain are Messrs. S. W. Adams, C. 
Jarvis, C. C. Ingraham, W. P. Riley, A. D. Wiggins, T. 
Ambrose; all good men and true, who are not afraid, 
even though it does look a little like rain this afternoon. 


Hove. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 





Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 


given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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Black*Bass, Fishing. 


THE open season for black bass is near at hand, as it 
begins Monday, June 16, in all the waters of New York 
State which are not governed by special acts of the Legis- 
lature, and there are comparatively few such. For a por- 
tion of Salmon River and a part of St. Regis River the 
season began May 2, and in the St. Lawrence River and 
the waters of Jefferson county, bass fishing will be legal 
on and after next Tuesday, June 10, whereas in Lake 
George and Schroon Lake the season does not open until 
Aug. 1. The black bass fishing in this State is rapidly 
improving, and it is from year to year growing in im- 
portance as a means of furnishing sport for the angler 
and food for the people. The bass are not only making 
their appearance in waters where they have hitherto been 
unknown, but are multiplying very fast and increasing in 
size at a surprising rate. As a rule comparatively little 
attention is paid by fishermen to the laws which relate to 
the size and number of bass which can be taken, but the 
provisions are unquestionably wise, and should be lived 
up to. The game laws state explicitly that black bass less 
than ten inches in length shall not be intentionally taken, 
and if taken, shall without injury be immediately returned 
to the waters where taken. No person can legally take 
more than twenty-four black bass in one day, and when- 
ever two or more persons are angling from the same boat, 
they are not permitted to take more than thirty-six bass in 
a day. On the St. Lawrence River no person is allowed to 
take more than twelve black bass in one day, and when- 
ever two or more persons are angling from the same 
pos they cannot take more than twenty-four bass in a 

ay. 

Although it is believed that a century ago no black 
bass existed in any of the interior waters of New York 
State, it is probable that at the present time every county 
has certain lakes or streams which contain them. In 
nature’s apportionment of black bass, the State of New 
York was evidently left out, save so far as the waters 
having connection with the Great Lakes or the St. Law- 
rence River were concerned. When the Erie Canal was 
constructed, however, the bass found their way through it 
from Lake Erie to various waters in the central part of 
the State connected therewith, and eventually to the Hud- 
son River. From the latter river black bass were taken 
to Saratoga Lake, which afterward became a kind of 
distributing locality, from which the fish spread well over 
the northeastern portion of the State. The Black River 
Canal, which joins the Erie at Rome, contributed its full 
share toward spreading bass through Oneida and some 
of the neighboring counties. Black bass from Saratoga 
Lake were planted in Effner Lake, Saratoga county, and 
from there they were subsequently taken to Schroon 
Lake. From the latter point they spread to Paradox 
and Brant lakes, and the upper Hudson River. The fish 
have long been known to exist in Lake George, where it 
is believed they found their way from the St. Lawrence 
River via Lake Champlain, at a very early period. Long 
Pond, otherwise known as Glen Lake, Warren county, 
now one of the best bass waters in that part of the State, 
was stocked with thirteen little fish, which were carried 
there from Lake George in a bait pail. 

Between thirty and forty years ago sixty adult black 
bass were placed in Raquette Lake in the Adirondacks, 
from which point it is understood they subsequently 
spread to Big and Little Forked lakes, Shed Lake, Brown’s 
Tract ponds, Utowana, Eagle and Blue Mountain lakes. A 
few years since bass made their début in the Fulton Chain 
of lakes, greatly to the disgust of trout fishermen, and 
they have multiplied with great rapidity. It is said that 
an old woodsman, who was displeased because somebody 
complained of his having trout or venison in his posses- 
sion out of season, brought some bass from Raquette Lake 
waters in a pail and placed them in one of the Fulton 
Chain lakes, from which they spread to the others. Black 
bass weighing from 14 to 3 pounds were taken in Fourth 
Lake last season. Many waters have been stocked with 
bass supplied by the State Commissioners, including the 
Hudson, Mohawk, Genesee, Canisteo, Delaware, Che- 
nango, Allegany, Chemung, Cohocton, Otsego, Oswegat- 
chie, Walkill, Hoosick, Little Salmon and Unadilla rivers; 
Saratoga, Schroon, Paradox, Schuyler, Seneca, Big Tup- 
per, Hemlock, Sand, Cattaraugus, Mahopac, Crooked, 
Loon, Cassadaga, Bonaparte, Pleasant, Henderson, Sil- 
ver, Arbutus, Trout, Lathrop, Glen, Luzerne, Orange, 
Bashaw, Monagan, Mud, Cooper, Echo, Cuba, Round, 
Highland, Rockland, Madison and Cazenovia lakes, Lake 
George, and numerous other lakes, as well as ponds and 
streams. 

It is a lamentable fact that wherever black bass are 
introduced the trout fishing suffers, and in most instances 
is eventually ruined. This being true, too much care 
cannot be exercised in guarding against the introduction 
of the fish in waters inhabited by trout, for when they 
once become established in a lake or stream, they are 
there to stay, and there is no way of getting rid of them. 
It is not only extremely injudicious to place bass in any 
lake or stream where there are trout or in those having 
connection with trout waters, but there are men who are 
well up on fish matters who assert that it is unwise to put 
them in waters in which it is desired to perpetuate any 
other kind of fish, even though it be pickerel. 

On the St. Lawrence River black bass are found every- 
where along the rocky reefs or rocky, sandy bottoms. 
There are thousands of such places, and of course the 
guides know just where they are. Some of the biggest 
catches of black bass recorded have been made on the St. 
Lawrence River. The best localities are in the vicinity 
of Cape Vincent, Carleton Island, Grindstone or Wolfe 
islands, or around the lake at Pillar Point. At Hender- 
son Harbor, Ray’s Bay and other points on Lake Ontario 
splendid fishing is to be i 
known to anglers that two species of the black bass inhabit 
the waters of this State, the small-mouth, which loves 
clear water, gravel or rock bottom, and the large-mouth, 
erroneously called the Oswego bass, which is fond of 
weeds, and tastes and smells of the muck. The former 
excels as a game fish, having superior fighting qualities, 
while the latter attaiti greater weight. 

The following outfit has been suggested as a desirable 
one for black bass fishing: An 8-foot rod, weighing from 
5 to 6 ows; 50 yards of Cuttyhunk bass line, No. 12 
thread ; ag @ort of reel that the angler may be partial to; 


had in season. The fact is well’ 


half a dozen 3-foot leaders of salmon gut; 2 dozen crystal 
hooks, No. 4, and a few sinkers. Other anglers prefer 
a 10% or 11 foot rod, weighing 8 or 9 ounces, and there 
are some who like a rod which weighs from 10 to 15 
ounces. Minnows are largely used for bait, as are also 
crayfish, and a bit of pork rind surmounted by a small 
spoon, is excellent for occasional casting. Grasshoppers, 
crickets, small frogs, angleworms and the larve of in- 
sects which live under the water before they are trans- 
formed into flies, also make good live bait. 

Early in the season black bass sometimes rise to arti- 
ficial flies and afford great sport for the angler. Asa rule 
they show a preference for large flies, “and the latter 
should be tied on No. 3 or 4 hooks having good sharp 
points. Among the flies which have been found suc- 
cessful in taking bass are the following: Montreal, silver- 
doctor, grizzly-king, professor, scarlet-ibis, .royal-coach- 
man, orange-miller, Lord-Baltimore, Governor-Alvord, 
Seth-Green, shad-fly, white-miller, Henshall, polka, oriole, 
premier and king-of-the-waters. The dark flies are best 
for bright days and clear water, the brighter ones for dark 
days or high water, and the lightest ones, such as the 
coachman, premier, white-miller and ibis after sundown. 
Ordinarily the best time for fly-fishing is from an hour 
before sunset until dark, though bass will sometimes rise 
to the fly at almost any hour of the day. The angler 
should keep out of sight of the bass and not allow the 
fish to see his shadow or that of his rod. It should be 
remembered that bass will rise to the fly only in com- 
paratively shallow water, rarely where it is to exceed six 
feet in depth. Not more than two flies should be used, 
and they should be allowed to sink beneath the surface 
of the water. 

Black bass like to rest on the rocky bottom in water 
of some depth, and when the angler is using bait there 
is the place to seek them. But their feeding grounds 
when in pursuit of small fish and insects are in shallow 
water along the shores, on muddy bottom, and among the 
sedges, rushes and lilypads. It is well to fish for them 
after sundown and at twilight along the edges of rocky 
reefs and close to the lilypads, also along a shore where 
the water is shallow and overhung with bushes, casting 
well toward the bank and drawing the fly rapidly away. 
When you succeed in hooking a fish, do not be in too big 
a hurry to land it, but keep the line from becoming slack 
and treat the captive gently, but firmly. It is expected 
that there will be excellent bass fishing this season in 
the waters of central and northern New York. 

W. E. Wotcorr. 

Urica, N. Y., May 6. 


The Guide and the Fish. 


Boston, June 7.—There are accounts of excellent bass 
fishing in Lake Cobbosseecontee, Me. Mr. Howard 
Wade. with some Boston friends, including C. F. Riordan, 
were fishing there last week, and caught about all the bass 
they cared for. Mr. Wade tells of an enormous bass 
taken, and one or two that got away. He is particularly 
pleased with the location, because it is so easily reached 
from Boston by boat at night to Hallowell, at a fare of 
$3 for the round trip. Thence they go by team to the 
lake, at a cost of 50 cents for a most beautiful drive. The 
entertainment at the lake is good, at the moderate cost of 
$1.50 per day. Belgrade bass fishing also begins to be 
“cracked up,” and the fishing of that sort in the Belgrade 
lakes is truly excellent. A bass, weighing five and a half 
pounds was shown in Dame, Stoddard & Co.’s window on 
Wednesday, caught by Miss Anna Held, the actress. Re- 
turning sportsmen also say that they have had good bass 
fishing at Annabessecook Lake, Winthrop, Me. 

Salmon fishing at Sebago Lake is proving rather un- 
satisfactory to Boston fishermen, though Portland and 
local fishermen occasionally get a strike and land a good 
fish. Richard O. Harding, whom almost everybody knows 
as manager of the-fish exhibits at the Boston Sportsmen’s 
Show, with Edward Brooks, J. M. Grosvenor, Jr., and 
A. M. Stickney, has just returned from a fishing trip to 
Sebago. They trolled three or four days, under a broil- 
ing hot sun, and caught no fish. Other parties have had 
about the same luck. Lake Winnipésaukee continues to 
furnish good fishing. The season is turning out to be a 
remarkably good one, in fact. John Segur, of Somer- 
ville, came home the other day, from that lake, with 
seven handsome lake trout, the string weighing thirty- 
five and three-quarter pounds. Willoughby Lake, Vt., is 
being noted for its lake trout fishing this season. c. 
Mentzer, of Boston, was up there last week and caught a 
couple good ones, with very little trouble. He found 
other fishermen having good sport. Lake Dunmore, Sals- 
bury, Vt., is turning out a remarkable showing of lake 
trout for those who know how to angle for them. Felix 
Taussig, E, C. Stevens and Edric Eldridge, of Boston, 
went up to Dunmore last week and had remarkable suc- 
cess with the big fellows. Mr. John E. Cloise, of Sals- 
bury, fished with them a part of the time, and knowing 
the lake well, much of their success may have been due to 
their guide. They brought home a string of twenty-eight 
lake trout, the largest weighing -six pounds. The trout 
were displayed in the Broad street window of Messrs. 
Taussig & Stevens’ office, and attracted a good deal of 
attention from merchants and friends. 

Mr. James R. Gormley, of Boston, who has fished at 
the Upper Dam, Me., for many seasons, brings home a 
good salmon story, and one that involves something .of 
the relations between guide and fisherman. Monday 
morning the fishing was not up to expectations, and the 
gentleman who was employing the guide in question left 
the Upper Dam by the 11 o'clock boat. This left the 
guide at leisure, and he said afterward that he was un- 
der pay to the gentleman till night. Mr. Gormley was 
alone, his fishing. partner being out on the lake with their 
guide. As the guide whose employer had left was going 
to troll up to the head of the lake, Mr. Gormley suggested 
that he get in the boat with him, expecting to pay him, 
though no definite statement to that effect was made. The 
guide was agreeable, and they started, trolling out around 
the mouth of the river, below the Pool, the guide rowing, 
with his own rod braced over the side of the boat beside 
of his feet. Mr. Gormley had a strike and landed a five- 
pound salmon, at which he was much pleased. After 

ing the fish the guide commenced baiting Mr. Gorm- 
ley's hook, that gentleman holding the guide’s rod, to 
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keep the hook from the bottom. Suddenly there was a 
big strike on the guide’s rod, which Mr. Gormley was 


holding. The fish proved to be a big one, and gave Mr. 


Gormley a great tussle to bring him to the net. At last 
he was landed, and it proved to be a salmon of 12% 
pounds, the biggest ever landed below the Upper Dam. 
Immediately the guide disclaimed all notion of having 
been employed by Mr. Gormley, and claimed the salmon. 
Mr. Gormley is at a loss to know whether the guide would 
not have accepted pay for the day from him if the salmon 
had not been taken. 








30sTON, June 9.—Fish and Game Commissioner Carle- 
ton of Maine will be a delegate from Maine to the Inter- 
national Fishery Congress, which is to assemble at Vienna 
Sept. 6, and also to the Eighth Annual Austrian Fishery 
Congress, which will be held at the same time. 

Mr. Charles S. Cook, of Boston, who has obtained con- 
trol of the hunting and fishing rights of 350,000 acres of 
wild lands in the vicinity of Holeb Lake, Me., says that 
his object is to form a first-class sporting club, made up 
of the lovers of such sports. He denies that he is to 
build a big summer hotel at Jackman. He proposes to 
limit the membership in his club to fifty, and has already 
a number of business men, who are enthusiasts in hunting 
and fishing, ready to unite with him. 

Lake Auburn has recently been turning out some good 
catches. Over forty fish, trout and salmon, were taken 
on one of the best days, some of the fish of great size, in- 
cluding salmon up to eight pounds, and ‘trout of five 
pounds. Sportsmen also claim to have seen salmon in that 
lake that would weizh well up to twenty pounds, but no 
form of bait or artifice has seemed to tempt the big fel- 
lows. There are complaints from reliable lovers of 
angling that the big trout and salmon are constantly 
passing over the dam and out into the Androscoggin 
River, and they believe that the Commissioners should 
furnish the gateways with suitable screens to prevent the 
escape of the fish. They claim to have watched and seen 
a good many large fish pass over the dam, and have found 
one salmon dead, below the dam, estimated to have 
weighed twelve or fourteen pounds. 

Good catches of trout are being made at Moosehead. 
P. Carey, of Boston. stopping at Kineo, took over thirty 
trout on the fly in two days last week, the largest four 
pounds, a big one for that lake. Frank H. Patrick, of 
Cambridge; W. F. Perkins, of Boston, and H. S. Farmer, 
of Arlington, Mass., have been making good catches there. 
Very good catches are recorded at the various Rangeley 
resorts, including a salmon of 6% pounds to the credit 
of Mrs. S. Boothby, at Bald Mountain camps, Haines 
Landing; a 3'%2-pound salmon to Mr. M. J. Quinlan, of 
East Hampton, Mass., at Pleasant Island C-mps; at the 
same camps a 6'4-pound salmon caught from the wharf, 
by Mr. M. A. Dickinson, of Amherst, Mass.; a 3%4-pound 
salmon by Mrs. Robert B. Low; a 5-pound trout by Mr. 
Robert B. iow; Mrs. William Weaver, Rumford Falls, 
Me., a 44%-pound salmon; Dr. J. C. Caldwell and Mr. J. 
A. Lawson, of Buckfield, Me., eleven trout, weighing 
from 1 to 334 pounds; Mrs. Edward L. Adams, New 
York city, a 4-pound salmon, from the wharf; Mrs. C. H. 
Beaton, a 6-pound trout, taken at Toothaker Cove. At 
the Birches, Mooselucmaguntic Lake, some of the 
recorded catches have been a 5-pound salmon and a 
3-pound trout to R. N. Burns; to the Jolly Four, con- 
sisting of L, T. Saunders, Costello Lippet and N. S. 
Lippett, of Norwich, Conn., and T. W. Riley, of Mystic, 
a 6-pound trout, with about thirty others of good size; 
Mrs. Dr. Stillings, a 3 and a 4 pound salman; Mr. W. H. 
Chase, of Leominster, Mass., a 7-pound salmon; J. D. 
Picksley, New York, salmon of 6, 3 and 4 pounds. At 
the Upper Dam, Hon. Albert Daggett takes the credit of 
the 1244-pound salmon, already noted in this article, as 
having been taken on the guide’s hook, with Mr. James 
R. Gormley in the boat and hooking the fish. It seems 
that the guide, George Thomas, was in the employ of 
Mr. Daggett, who had gone to Rumford Falls for the 
day. Not every sportsman cares for credit of that sort. 
At the same resort Mr. Eugene Lynch, of Boston, has con- 
tinued taking trout and salmon on the fly, landing up to 
5% pounds weight. L. E. Croix has taken a salmon of 
6% pounds, and one of 334 pounds. Mr. Charles Good- 
ridge has caught a trout of 6% pounds; Mrs. W. K. 
Moody, trout of 4% pounds. 

Ex-Governor Burleigh. of Maine, has lately received 
word from the U. S. Fish Commission that 150,000 trout 
fry have been deposited in the lakes and ponds of his 
district, chiefly in Somerset county. The waters are 
Otter Pond, in Bow Town; Chase Pond, in Boscow: 
Rowe Pond, in Pleasant Ridge; Mayfield Pond, Mayfield; 
Little Pond, Franklin; Hancock Pond and Sand Pond, in 
Embden. It is fortunate that the U. S. Government 
hatcheries have put in these trout, for the Maine Fish 
Commission has done next to nothing in trout hatching 
for the past few years, devoting all its energies to sal- 
mon hatching. Anglers declare that the waters where the 
salmon have been put are losing their prestige as trout 
waters. It is the common remark that trout are becoming 
scarce at the Rangeleys, while salmon are on the increase. 
SPECIAL. 





Fish and Fishing. 


Quenec, Canada, June 7.—Angling and literary circles 
in old Quebec have enjoyed the all too brief sojourn here 
for the last few days of a most welcome visitor in the 
person of the veteran Mr. Charles Hallock. Sir James 
M. Lemoine, Dr. George Stewart, F. R. G. S.; Commo- 
dore J. U. Gregory, Mr. G. M. Fairchild. Jr., and the 
writer are only a few of the old-time friends and ac- 
quaintances of the genial sportsman-author who were de- 
lighted to meet and greet him here once more. 

Some of the first ouananiche of the.season arrived in 
town from Lake St. John while Mr. Hallock was here, and 
it was difficult to repress a smile at the memory of the 
fact that while Mr. Hallock had fished for the fresh- 
water salmon of the Grand Discharge nearly forty years 
ago, and had described them over thirty years ago in his 

ishing Tourist, a new generation of American anglers 
dreamed that they had discovered it, and an ichthyologist 
whose reputation should have assured him immunity from 
imposition upon his good faith, had beeti misled into ac- 
cepting and perpetuating the absurd pretension, ; 
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These first ouananiche of the present season were taken 
in the well-known pool at the mouth of the Ouiatchouan 
River, one of the earliest fishing grounds for the fresh- 
water salmon. They are very fair specimens, weighing 
on an average over three pounds each. It is yet too early 
to fish for ouananiche in their chosen waters of the Grand 
Discharge. and as the present season continues to be very 
late, it will be quite time enough for anglers to reach the 
Discharge in the third or fourth week of the present 
month, in order to get the cream of the fishing. 

Fly-fishing for trout still continues poor on account 
of the high water, and the best of it is yet to come. 
There has been no warm weather here since the month of 
April. 

General Henry has returned to town from his club 
lakes at St. Bernard, where the annual meeting was 
held last week, at which the genial General was re-elected 
president, sixteen members being present. Several of 
these are remaining on the limits of the club until the fly- 
fishing gets good. A few good fish were taken by troll- 
ing, some of them up to nearly four pounds in weight, 
but very few rose to the fly. 

From Lake Kenogami three trout were brought to town 
this week, weighing over seven pounds each. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


The Trout in the Tank. 


NortHwoop, Herkimer County, N. Y., June 2.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In front of Will Light’s hotel up on 
the West Canada Creek, there is a watering tank about 
fifty feet in circumference. In it he has fifteen or twenty 
common-sized brook trout taken out of the West Canada. 
People come along and look at them just the same as 
they look at trout in all such tanks of the Adirondack 
region. But for show is not the chief reason Light has 
the trout there. It’s business with him. 

I was over there one afternoon just after several sports 
had pulled in from Utica for a few days’ fishing. One of 
them said: “Well. Bill, do you suppose the trout will bite 
good to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know. I'll tell you in the morning. They are 
biting fair this afternoon,” answered the old Bisbee guide. 

In the meantime Light had been looking out at the tank 
in front. “But what makes you think they are biting well 
this afternoon?” asked the fellow. 

“Why,” said Light, “I know by those fish out there in 
the tank. I tell by them the time to go fishing, just the 
same as you tell the time of day by your watch. When 
I see them acting just right, if I want a mess of trout I 
take my rod and I never fail to bring home a mess. If 
they aren't acting just right, I know there isn’t any use 
of going, whether I want them or not.” 

Whereupon the sportsmen laughed heartily, while Light 
grinned comfortably. 

Several days after I met one of the sports above the 
slip banks. I hadn't had very good luck, and asked him 
how about the watering tank that day. 

“Say. by Jove, I never saw the beat of it. Day before 
yesterday Bill went out to the tank, watched it for a mo- 
ment, came back and said: ‘Well, boys, I don’t believe 
you will have very good luck to-day. You will get a few, 
but not many.’ We all laughed again, but when we got 
back we had just ‘a few, but not many.’ Yesterday Bill 
went out to the tank and watched the speckled beauties 
a while, looked up with a broad grin and said, ‘Gentle- 
men, you're going to get a good catch to-day, and by 
thunder we did!” 

“What luck to-day with you, anyway?” he continued. 

“Not much,” said I, “only a few.” 

“That's just what Bill said this morning—‘Not much 
luck to-day, boys.’ Don’t it beat the deuce?” 


E. A. Spears. 
Che Kennel. 
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Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Oct. 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Bacon, Treas. 
Oct. 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of America’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M., A. Viti, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 19.—Emmetsburg, Ia.—Iowa Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fifth annual trials. 
Stuehmer, Sec’y, Emmetsburg, Ia. 

Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American “<6 ined Club) third annual trials. 
E. H. Gregory, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Aug. —.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial 
inaugural chicken trials. M. H. McCarthy, Sec’y. 

Oct. 27.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s (member 
of the American Championship Club), sixth annual trials. L. S. 


Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
Field Trial Club’s field 


Oct. 27.————, Pa.—Monongahela 
trials. A. C. Paterson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. W., 
R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 

Nov. 3—————-, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
(member of the American Champienship Club) fifth annual trials. 
C. D. Stuart, Sec’y, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) fourth annual trials. 
H. S. Humphrey, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 10.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fourth 
annual trials. Richard a, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Elizabethtown, So Say Field Trial Club’s (mem- 
ber of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. F. 
W. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s (member of 
the American aeeipancite Club) second annual trials. R. 
Westlake, Sec’y, Scranton, Pa. E 

aes, 24.— Washington C. H., Ohio.—Ohio Field Trial Associa- 
tion’s (member of the American Championship Club) fifth annual 
trials, C. E Raughn. Sec’y. 4 

Dec. 1.—Washington C. H., Ohio.—American Championship 
Field Trial Club’s second annual trials. Chas. B. Cooke, Sec’y, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
. 1———;, —. ——Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. Cooke, Sec’y. 

Dec, 15.—Huntsville, Ala—Alabama Field Trial Club’s (member 
of the American Championship Club) third annual trials. John 
F. Fletcher, Sec’y, Birmingham, Ala 


, —. Western Field Trial Association’ 
ond canval risks. CG. W. Buttion, Sec'y. rere 
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Loursvitte, Ky., June , —Edit r Forest and Stream: 
The Kentucky trials will be held at Glasgow Nov. 17. 
Two $300. guaranteed stakes have been opened for Derby 
and All Age dogs. The club’s addition of 50 per cent. to all 
money over the guaranteed value will make the stakes 
worth $500 each. 

Sam Brown Hays, 
Acting Secretary. 





ihe X, ¥. T. 
follows: 

Loutsvitte, Ky.. May 28.—The Kentucky field trials 
will be run at Glasgow, Ky., on Nov. 17, and indications 
point to the most successful of all the meetings held at 
this hospitable old town. Reports from the resident mem- 
bers there indicate that quail will be unusually abundant, 
and every former visitor knows of the hearty Kentucky 
welcome to be received. 

Our stakes will be guaranteed to be worth $300%each, 
and will have an additional value in the distribution of 
so per cent. of all entry and starting fees over $300. We 
expect each stake to be worth $500, and believe this inno- 
vation of adding money to the guaranteed value of the 
stakes will be appreciated by all owners. 

We trust you will honor us with your entries and that 
you will be present at the trials. Major J. M. Taylor, Mr. 
Christie Churchill and possibly Judge Zell Gaston, who 
were such satisfactory judges last season, will again 
officiate, and this is a guarantee that the best dogs will 
get the money. 

The stakes will close on Sept. 1, and entry blanks will 
be sent you in due time. The two open stakes will be 
the Kentucky Derby, for all setters and pointers whelped 
on or after Jan. 1, 1901, and guaranteed to be worth $300, 
and the Free-For-All, for all-aged dogs, guaranteed to 
be worth $300. To each stake 50 per cent. of all money 
paid in over $300 will be given. The money will be 
divided 60, 30 and 10. 

Please send us an entry. Make check payable to the un- 
dersigned and date it Sept. 1. Send as soon as possible. 
Sam Brown Hays, 

Acting Secretary. 


secretary has issued a circular letter as 








Pachting. 


Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errbrs or omissions in the following list and 
also changes which may be made in the future. 


JUNE. 


14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

14. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island Cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, 

Long Island Sound. 

14. Bayswater, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay. 

14. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

14. Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

14. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

14. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

14. Columbia, race to Michigan City, Lake Michigan. 

14. Corinthian, open, Essington, Delaware River. 

14. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor, 

14. Boston, cruise, racing run, Boston to Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

14-17. Boston, cruise, City Point, Marblehead, Gloucester and Hull. 

15. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts Bay. : 

15. Bergen Beach, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay. 

15. Gloucester, annual, Delaware River. 

16. Boston, cruise, racing run, Gloucester to Marblehead, Mass- 
achusetts Bay. 

Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

. Boston, cruise, racing run, Marblehead to Hull, Mass. Bay. 

17. Hull-Massachusetts, A., open, Point Allerton, Boston 
Harbor. 

17. Beverly, open, sweepstake, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

17. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

19. New York, annual, New York, Lower Bay. 

21. Winthrop, M. Y. R. A., open, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

21. Corinthian, club, Essington, Delaware River. 

21. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

21. Corinthian, club Qe, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

21. Norwalk, Y. R. A. of L. I, S., open, South Norwatk, Long 
Island Sound. 

21. New Bedford, cruise to Marion, Buzzard’s Bay. 

21. Larchmont, spring regatta, Larchmont, Lon Island Sound. 

21. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

21. Brooklyn, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, N. Y. Bay. 

22. Wollaston, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

23. Eastern, open, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

24. New York, club, Glen Cove, Long Island Sound. 

26-28. Seawanhaka Corinthian, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., Oyster Bay, 
Long Island Sound. 

28. Beverly, club, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

28. New York C. C., Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, New 
York Bay. 

28. Quincy, club, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

28. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

28. Indian Harbor, club, Greenwich, L. I. Sound. 

28. Corinthian, club, Essington, Delaware River. 

28. Duxbury, ‘club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

28. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

28. Boston, ¥. R. A., open, Cit pote Boston Harbor. 

28. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

28. Wollaston, Y, R. A., open, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

28. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

29. Old Mill, J. B. Y. R. A., open, Jamaica Bay. 

30. aridowex. Trial races for selection of representative for Sea- 
wanhaka cup contest, Bridgeport, Long Island Sound. 





For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wirk the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM offer prizes for the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts afid 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 


First prize, $50.00, 
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Second prize, $30.00. 
Third prize, $20.00. 
Contributions are invited under the following condi- 

tions: 

-1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 

States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
tq be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega’' has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian =. &. 


Designing Competition. 


Second Prize Design. 


THERE appears in this issue the plans of the 15-footer 
that took second prize in the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y. C. designing competition. The design was submitted 
by Mr. Morgan Barney, of New York city. Mr. Barney 
took first prize in the Forest AND STREAM designing com- 
petition for a 25ft. waterline cruising sloop that was held 
earlier this season. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


‘ 











Length— 
MN eid Sip ha a ohana} os ene a ealee 6 24ft. 4 in. 
MEME <5 s caahiewal chive cagadsey.0% > ne 15ft. 6 in. 
Overhang— 
SE OP A Oe 4ft. 6 in. 
RE aw teat icddaenicks Sab Course 4ft. 4 in. 
Breadth— 
NN Bs eta. de vale dou 0 0886's 6ft. o in, 
RMN Tos clea cil tratts tics oie Win nas op lahore ait. 3 it 
Freeboard— 
ee PR ere er rer re ait. 2° in. 
Ns Sis niga singed Lane away 8S tee be ss 1ft. 4in. 
NE 256444 sb Nx Sim Mle ooo bie a seis i. 2: m 
Draft— 
NN aes) sbixine cs nade uceu xe 3ft. 14in. 
Sail Area— 
MI Sik Saige cla t wiwine nawtcimouwts sa 245 sq. ft. 
DS Page tinge cack xP sicakeloe pa 61 sq. ft. 
EE Soe Pen no Vit iwu ho eien Ks o¥ me 306 sq. ft. 
EE OO Re ee ee eee 1,085|bs. 
NE OO 9 595. woe ese ooo dinws sen se 1,300lbs, 
EN ME OU n aos c-be'ees 5500s oo esers 300lbs. 
NY NE Us sare ns /9 5 coe diciok oak ais 160lbs. 
RII a er he a hse 2,845lbs. 
eo soce- ene-of 1..W.L...-......:. “Gh: 6 in. 
C.L.R. from fore end of L.W.L..........  8ft. 7%in. 
Lo. See nore end OF LE. W.L....... 0.05%. Sft. 334in. 
C.G. of lead from fore end of L.W.L...... 8ft. 10. in, 


New Home of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. 


Saturbay, June 7, was the day set by the Building Com- 
mittee of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. on which to turn their 
handsome new club house over to the members. The 
building, which has been described in full in these col- 
umns before, is even more satisfactory than was at first 
anticipated, and although the new house was erected in a 
very short time, still the work on the building has been 
most thoroughly done. 

That the result is so satisfactory is due in large meas- 
ure to the untiring energy of Mr. Edward M. McLellan, 
the secretary of the club, and Mr. Harry S. Fairchild, 
chairman of the House Committee. Both these gentle- 
men gave as much of their time and attention to the erec- 
tion of the splendid club house as if it had been their 
own personal enterprise, and because of their unselfish in- 
terest in the matter the club has the best house on Long 
Island Sound. 

At 2 o'clock the captains met aboard the flagsh?p, Com. 
Roach’s Emeline, and shortly before 4 o'clock all came 
ashore to be on hand for the flag-raising. Com. Roach 
said a few words to the members, congratulating them 
on their new home. Ex-Com. Clay M. Greene raised the 
club flag and the large fleet in the harbor dressed ship; 
altogether, the affair was an unqualified success. 

During the evening an excellent entertainment was ar- 
ranged by Mr, Clay M. Greene. He was assisted by Mr. 
Charles Stevenson, Mr. Fritz Williams and other well- 
known men. 

From a small beginning, the Manhasset Bay Y. C. has 
rapidly forged ahead, so that to-day it is one of the 
strongest organizations on the coast. Its affairs have 
been carefully and conservatively managed, and its mem- 
bership is consequently of the highest class. 


We have received a copy of the Yachtsman’s Guide, a 
most valuable book compiled by Mr. M. J. Kiley, of 
Boston. The volume is filled with information of value 
to yachtsmen, and eyery yacht should have a copy aboard 
for reference, 
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Boston Letter. 


Boston, June 9.—This will be the best season in years 
for the Eastern-Y. C., according to the programme issued 
by the Regatta Committee. Advance programmes for the 
season’s events have been issued. The visit of the New 
York Y. C. fleet will be the feature of the year, not only 
for this club, but also for all Massachusetts yachtsmen. 
For the entertainment of the New Yorkers, Fleet Capt. 
Oliver Ames, Sec’y George Atkinson, Mr. H. K. White, 
Mr. Henry Howard, Mr. Gordon Prince and Mr. Gor- 
don Dexter have been appointed a committee to make all 
arrangements. For the cruising races to be sailed on 
June 21, July 12, July 26 and Aug. 16, the classes will 
be divided as follows: 

Schooners—Class A, all over 53ft. waterline; class B, 
all 53ft. waterline or under. 

Sloops—Class A, all over 4oft. waterline; class B, all 
40ft. waterline or under, and not less than 3oft.; class C, 
all over 24 and not over 26ft. waterline. 

Other classes will be admitted on request, and at the 
discretion of the Regatta Committee. 

The prizes will be pewter tankards or mugs, one for 
each class. The start on each day will be made off buoy 3 
at the entrance to Marblehead Harbor, and the finish will 
be made off Ten Pound Island buoy in Gloucester Har- 
bor. There are no restrictions as to course between the 
starting and finishing points. On each day the prepara- 
tory signal will be given at 2:30, and the start will be 
made five minutes later. Eugene Tompkins has invited 
the Eastern Y. C, yacht owners and their guests to a re- 
ception and entertainment on the Idalia at Gloucester 
after the races on June 21 at 8:30. The entertainment will 
be in the hands of a special entertainment committee, con- 
sisting of Vice-Com. F. Lothrop Ames, Stephen W. 
Sleeper and Arthur Wainwright. 

For the special race for the Commodore’s cups, on June 
27, the following classes have been provided: 

Schooners—Class A, all over 53ft. waterline. 

Class B, all of 53ft. waterline or less, and not less than 
30ft. 

Sloops—Class A, all over 53ft. waterline. 

Class B, all over 40 and not over 53ft. waterline. 

Class C, all over 35 and not over 4oft. waterline. 

Class D, all of 30ft. waterline or over, and not over 
35ft. 

Com. A. S. Bigelow has offered as prizes three cups, 
one for each class of schooners and one for class D sloops. 
Beside these, the following cash prizes will be given for 
sloops: Class A, $100; class B, $50; class C, $35; class 
D, second prize if five or more yachts start, $25. A third 
prize of $15 will be given in the same class if seven or 
more yachts start. There will be five courses for the 
schooners, and classes A and B, sloops, ranging from 
30 to 424% miles. For classes C and D, sloops, six courses 
have been arranged, ranging from 24% to 25% miles. 
The start will be made at 11:15, with course numbers 
shown at 11 and warning signal at 11:10. 

For the special open races on June 24, July 4, July 5 
and Sept. 5, 6 and 8, in which the Y. R. A. boats have 
been provided for, the classes and prizes are as follows: 

Class D—Y. R. A. 25-footers, prizes $30, $15 and $5. 

Class S—Y. R. A. 21-footers, prizes $25, $10 and $5. 

Class I—18ft. knockabouts, prizes $20, $10 and $5. 

These prizes are offered for each race, it being under- 
stood that second prizes will not be given unless five or 
more yachts start in a class, and third prizes unless seven 
or more yachts start. Vice-Com. Ames has offered three 
championship cups, one cup to be awarded the winner in 
each class. With the exception of Sept. 6, all races for 
these classes will be started at 2 in the afternoon. On 
Sept. 6 the race will be started at 10 in the morning. In 
this case it may be possible for the yachts to attend both 
the races of the Quincy Y. C. and the Eastern Y. C. 
Courses have been provided, ranging from six to eleven 
and a half miles. All classes may be sent over the same 
course or they may be divided, according to conditions. 

Arrangements have been completed for the annual cruise 
to Bar Harbor, commencing June 28, the following runs 
having been scheduled: 

June 28—Marblehead to Isles of Shoals. 

June 29—Isles of Shoals to Wood Island. 

June 30—Wood Island to Boothbay. 

July 1—Boothbay to Islesboro. 

July 2—Islesboro to Bar Harbor. 


‘ 


There will be two divisions of schooners and _ sloops. 
The first division of the schooners will be all over 53ft. 
watcrline. and the second those 53ft. and under. The 
sloops will be classed all over 4oft. waterline and all 4oft. 
or under. Cups will be awarded in each division of 
yachts for each day’s race. It is understood that no yacht 
of less than 30ft. waterline can be enrolled in the club. 

Com. Simon Goldsmith, of the South Boston Y. C., 
through Fleet Capt. J. H. Corrigan, has issued orders for 
a cruise to Marblehead and Hull, commencing Sunday, 
June 15, and ending Tuesday, June 17. For the winners 
of the three days’ racing runs, cups have been offered 
by Com. Goldsmith, Vice-Com. Edwin Shuman and Rear- 
Com. D. N. Palmer. These cups are said to be the most 
elaborate ever offered for any event in the club. 

The Jeffries Y. C., of East Boston, will hold its an- 
nual cruise on Saturday, June 14, the first run to be made 
to Hull, where the remainder of the cruise will be 
arranged. 


There is wailing and gnashing of teeth among some of 
the owners of the new Y. R. A. 21-footers. It is all be- 
cause some of them are said not to fit in the class. 
Down in Manchester, Little Haste, Pilot and Opitsah IV. 
have been hauled out. The reason given for this hauling 
out at a time when valuable cups, presented by Com. B. 
P. Cheney, of the Boston Y. C., were being raced for, is 
given that they all want to get into condition for the 
Boston Y. C. cruise, which commences Saturday. It is 
understood, however, that they have been hauled out, so 
that they might be made to fit the class for the Y. R. A. 
open race of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. on Tuesday, 
June 17. Katherine, another of the 21-footers, was in 
Lawley’s basin last week, and it has been rumored that 
she is as much as 15in. outside the class on waterline 
length. She took part in the Boston Y. C. race on Satur- 
day, but went in the handicap class, for the reason, it was 
stated, that she did not have her new sails, All this may 
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not go to show that the matter of extreme overhangs is 
one that will govern itself, but, up to date, it certainly 
looks that way. 

Weetamoe was launched last Thursday, and is now in 
the basin being rigged and fitted out. Capt. Harry Haff 
is in charge of her, and the rigging is being done by 
Billman. Her topsides are painted white, but there is 
nothing on her underbody to conceal the slickest job of 
bronze plating that has ever been done on a yacht. 

Pantooset, the new flagship of the Eastern Y. C., owned 
by Com. A. S. Bigelow, arrived in the harbor last Tues- 
day and is now anchored off the flats, where she is fitting 
out. Capt. Alexander Corkum is in charge and he has for 
mate, William Carroll. 

Joun B. KILieen. 


Yacht Racing Association of 
Gravesend Bay. 


June 7. 

THE opening regatta of the Yacht Racing Association 
of Gravesend Bay was a success in every particular. 
Twenty-five craft started and nineteen finished the pre- 
scribed courses. All would have undoubtedly completed 
the contest had the breeze held true and steady. 

Instead of this condition of things, the southerly wind 
stirring was extremely fluky and unsatisfactory. 

The winners were Karma, J. C. Erskine, New York C. 
C.; Bonito, Haviland brothers, New York C. C.; Caribou, 
F. Nicholson, Brooklyn Y. C.; Opossum, Robert P. Dore- 
mus, Atlantic Y. C.; Kelpie, W. K. Brown, Marine and 
ve Club, and Martha M., Richard Moore, Brooklyn 

Classes M and N covered a course twice out to and 
around West Bank Light, aggregating a distance of twelve 
miles. Class K boat, Mariquita, went.out around South- 
west Spit and return, distance about fourteen miles. The 
smaller classes twice covered the inside Association 
course, making in all about six miles. This course is in 
the shape of a quadrangle, with a buoy or stake boat off 
the station of every organization. Such an arrangement 
enables the same course to be used regardless of from 


what club the contest is started, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 










































The breeze was in a quarter that afforded but little 
windward work. It was a run to the first mark off Fort 
Hamilton, a close reach to the next off the Marine and 
Field Club, then a little windward work to the spar 
buoy off the Brooklyn Y. C. and the New York C. C., and 
finally a reach home. 

The larger craft sailing the longer courses outside had a 
close fetch and a run home. 

These boats were sent away at 3:03 P. M., and the 
remaining classes started on three-minute intervals. The 
jine was between a stake boat anchored off the Atlantic 
Y. C. and Geo. Hill’s auxiliary yawl, Akista, moored 
a bit inshore as judges’ boat. 

On the first leg to Fort Hamilton the boats on the 
shorter courses ran into a soft spot just before the mark 
was reached. The tide was on the flood and running 
strongly, and those who were to the leeward off the 
mark stayed there, just about holding their own for some 
twenty minutes. 

Some of the starters, however, stood out more in run- 
ning down to the Government buoy, and they were for- 
tunate enough to round the mark in fairly creditable time. 
The new Seawanhaka knockabout, Karma, was one of 
these, and consequently the first craft to complete the 
initial round of the course. Timed at the home mark, she 
led the remainder of the fleet by over 4m. 

Most of the craft were long in finishing, and no satis- 
factory line on their relative abilities can be drawn as a 
result of the first regatta. The little class R flyer Opos- 
sum, belonging to ex-Vice-Com. Doremus, of the Atlantic 
Y. C., moved up into class Q and won a victory in con- 
ditions to her liking. Trouble, the new knockabout owned 
by W. H. Childs, of the Marine and Field Club, was the 
first regular class Q craft to finish. Flying Fish, a new- 
comer from the Rhode Island Y. C. one-design class, be- 
longing to I. M. Dean, of the New York C. C., did not 
finish. 

Nearly all of the new boats showed up well. . This 
caused a bit of sinking sensation in the hearts of many 
of the old stand-bys. 

The special class M boats in cruising trim furnished 
good sport in the race outside the bay. Kangaroo, C. H. 
Humphreys, had an accident to her centerboard, which 
put her practically out of the contest. Narika, F. T. Cor- 
nell, is not yet in commission, so the struggle resolved it- 
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Submitted by Morgan Barney, New York City. 


self into one between Bonito, Haviland brothers, and 
Sunol, John Abbey. 

Sunol got an excellent start, and led around the home 
mark at the end of the first round. A mistake in inter- 
preting the conditions, however, caused her to go by the 
judges’ boat on the wrong side of the line. She was 
forced to come about, the maneuver giving Bonito the 
lead, which she maintained until the end, winning by 
over 13m. 

The big Burgess cutters, Ondawa, Henry J. Roberts; 
Mariquita, H. B. Shaen, and Chispa, Charles M. Hall, 
all of the Atlantic Y. C., were expected to enter, but only 
Mariquita put in an appearance. These boats will be 
offered a series prize by the Atlantic Y. C., beside the 
regular Association trophy. They are all class K boats, 
with over all lengths as follows: Chispa, 56.6ft.; Mari- 
quita, 52ft.; Ondawa, 50.6ft. 

The little open catboat Martha M, owned and sailed by 
Richard Moore, the best skipper on Gravesend Bay, was 
the first craft to finish in the fluky wind, and carried off 
the honors for the best elapsed time. Knockabout Karma 
was the next to end the race. 

Only three of the Marine and Field Club one-design 
class put in an appearance. Kelpie, W. K. Brown, cham- 
pion of last year, was the winner. Quinque did not start 
until sometime after her gun, she being becalmed with the 
rest of the class on the other side of the bay. 

The Herreshoff boat, Vivian, S. E. Vernon, Atlantic 
Y. C., had no competitor, and will be credited with a sail- 
over, as will Mariquita. 

Winners in the regatta received the regulation trophy 
flags in the form of the burgee of the Atlantic Y. C., upon 
which was placed the date of the race. The next regatta 
of the Association will occur on June 21, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. The summaries follow: 

Sloops—Class K—Start, 3:03. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
2 56 20 


Mathonine, Ti. Th BMGGR ie cccicvccccssesucdsad 5 58 20 
Class M—Special—Start, 3:03. 
Bonito, : Wavilned: , Te0ss s6<iescscescesgavevsxe 5 55 45 45 
SURG FOE UE be ca snk = dt hck disiecntvesedo aay 6 08 58 f 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys.................. 6 41 38 
. Sloops—Class N—Start, 3:06. 
Virlens- SB, Ein Feiilacesaccacsvracacctsvcdivecd 5 54 00 


Class N—Special—Start, 3:06. 
Caribou, F. Nickolson 
Squaw, H, J. Heath....... 


5 57 40 
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Sloops—Class P— 


Start, 3:09. 






eee, 5. 6, TOR pv cscoveotsvusvevenavesren 5 41 10 2 32 10 
Song and Dance, E. F, Luckenbach........... 6 24 14 3 15 14 
Cockatoo, Hendon Chubb............0scceseees 6 32 17 3 23 17 
E.G lic i accnvecncndskd¢unspevesehivnye Withdrew. 

Sloops—Class Q—S , 3:12. 
Opossum, Robert F. Doremus E 2 29 18 
Trouble, W. H. Childs 2 31 49 
ee ee 2 36 13 
2 Mr MR. weds cnkasuesenedensdanee 3 20 48 
Spots, D. D. Allerton..... 3 27 41 
PEPE TE, Be Bly COM ccvcccssccvsdevsnpesssves 

Sloops—Class R—Start, 3:15. 
a OS EE Withdrew. 
Be Ps MUNB ents cccndeccotccctsovsevese Withdrew. 

Marine md Field Class—Start, 3:18. 

i er. 2 iss a tesabenesbereseneei al 5 47 @ 2 29 03 
Th 2. Th SD, ons csntonpesves penesenteed 6 46 39 2 28 39 
Stinger, "A. P. Pe nesevesseuieccevescavecsepens Withdrew 

Catboats—Class V—Start, 3:24, 
Martha M., Richard Moore....................-5 40 © 2 16 
ee Oe rer Lk 2 28 29 


 : Th. k, MN. ccccecncveccunnensne Withdrew. 


The winners were Bonito, 


Caribou, Karma, Opossum, 
Kelpie and Martha M. 


Points on series in classes sailed: 
Mariquita, 5; Bonito, 10; Sunol, 8; Kangaroo, 6; Vivian, 
5; Caribou, 10; Squaw, 8; Karma, 10; Song and Dance, 
8; Cockatoo, 6; Opossum, 10; Trouble, 8; Wraith, 6; 
sroncho, 4; Spots, 2; Kelpie, 10; Quinque, 8; Martha M., 
10; Rascal, 8. 


Boston Y. C. 


CITY POINT, BOSTON HARBOR. 


Saturday, June 7. 
Boston Y. C. for cups presented by 
Com. B. F. Cheney were sailed off the City Point club 
house on Saturday There was a strong, whole-sail 
breeze from the southwest, smoky and cold. But in spite 
of rain and cloudy skies there was good racing, and it 
was noted that all of the Y. R. A. boats available entered 
the race, notwithstanding that a race of the newly formed 
Boston Bay Yacht Racing Association was being sailed 
close by. It was centerboard weather again, and Calypso 
trimmed the two new keel boats to perfection. Chewink 
got the best of the start. with Sally VI. next and Calypso 
behind having trouble with her ballooner. When the lee- 
ward mark was reached Calypso had pulled up and com- 
menced to open out. She ran away from the keel boats, 
and from then to the finish it was a procession, Calypso, 
Sally VI., and Chewink II. In the 21-footers Chloris, a 
new boat from the board of Small Bros., had things her 
own way from the start. Micmac carried away her mast. 
Miladi IIT. won a good race in the 18ft. knockabouts. She 
is also a new boat, and sailed her first race. Elizabeth 
LD). won easily in the first handicap class, Apache won on 
corrected time in the second handicap class and Griselda 
won easily in the third handicap class. The summary: 
Class D--Y. R, A, 


Tue races of the 


25-footers 





KE lapsed. 
Calypso, A. W. Chesterton.............. ose ’ 
many Vi.. LL. F. Pereival....s.sscccces 136 
Chewink 1i., F. G. Macomber, Jr. 141 19 
Class S—Y. R,. A, 21-footers 
Chioris, Cheney & Lanning. . ; sais 1 42 47 
I ORI? FOIE TOI i a eats eran 1 46 33 


Miemac, Richard Hutchison... 


Class I.—18ft. Knockabouts. 





Miladi I1., ¥. R. Adams...... apa haabinsaenee 
eee, FAR SPOR ss 0520000200008 ieee : 5d f 
lokolon, R. J. Randolph, Jr..... sendeSensnbacseocekecsue 1 58 13 


Malillian, B. S. Permar.............. 


Schrimp, Walter Burgess...............s000. ‘Disabled, 
Class A—Hlandicap 
es i. So Ci), Ch: cose guahasebuaenseessoossube 150 11 
1 a. Cn i. es ens ieee eek hb huwshbs ean eheckbel 1 59 18 
Class B—Handicap 
Elapsed Corrected 
\pache, L. C. Wade.. eehbihiatus ostebinns 1° 16 1 42 16 
Coquette, B. D. Amsden. 1% OF 1% 02 
Thecla, C. W. Chapin........s0s00 ook 55 32 1 3 02 
ee Oe ere ee ‘ .153 18 1 53 18 
Class ( Hi: andicap 
Griselda, O, S. Armstrong.. i sacle ion ae OO 1 47 2! 
Suc, T. W. Powers.. 2 1 52 56 
Barnacle, Dr. G. W. Fitz. 1 55 O1 





Brynrild, E. F, Smith. 1 57 53 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


Saturday, June 7. 

‘THe Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. held a club race over 
the inside course on Saturday, June 7. Tito and Papoose 
Il. two of the new Bar Harbor 30-footers designed by Mr. 
Clinton H. Crane, met for the first time in a race. The 
boats are built of mahogany, and are far and away the 
handsomest boats ever turned out by Mr. Crane. Tito 
was sailed by Mr. Crane, and Papoose II. was sailed by 
Mr. Allen E. Whitman. Tito won by over four minutes, 
but it remains to be seen which is to be the best boat, for 
they have hardly been tuned up yet 

The knockabouts raced for a prize offered by Francis G. 
Stewart, and Lucille finished the winner. 

Jolly Roger was to have been a starter in the raceabout 


class, but went aground just before the start. The sum- 
mary : 


Sit. Class—Start, 3:20 
Finish Elapsed 
Teh, Si Ds cos henisbonshaspentenhhesacne Me ae 2 36 10 
Papoose I1., Everett Macey...........cseccceses 6 00 21 2 4 21 


Raceabouts—Start, 3:25. 


Joker, Walter Jennings..........csccccccssscces 6 19 58 2 54 58 
Pees Wee, Ge. Ges CRB cecacsssvensesrcned 6 20 34 2 5 34 
Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 3:30 
en, BE. Te, Bc ocupiwsecsctshectsesenene 6 26 34 2 56 3 
ee SS SO Se eee 6 27 © 2 57 06 
Se, TE, CANOE, Dionnscccscccnccsacssason 6 33 37 3 03 37 
SA, Win Me, 0c DRIES wnidves crcosnsstnsassianed 6 26 2 3 06 28 


The winners were Tito, Joker and Lucille. 


Knickerbocker Y. C. Annual Cruise. 


COLLEGE POINT, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, June 7. 

THE annual regatta of the Knickerbocker Y. C. was 
sailed on Saturday, June 7. in a good whole-sail S.W. 
breeze that held true throughout the race. The course for 
all classes was from a starting line off the club house at 
College Point, L. I., to and around Gangway Buoy and 
return. The distance was fourteen and a half miles. 

In the 55ft. schooner class Miladi had everything her 
vw way, and won the second leg for the Alcedo cup, and 





it now becomes the permanent property of the owner, Mr. 
Stephen H. Mason. Leslie, an old type schooner, was 
Miladi’s only competitor, and she was not in the game 
from the start. 

In the 51ft. sloop class Humma took a sail-over. Altair 
unfortunately did not show up, and Humma was there- 
fore without a competitor. 

Charles Lane Poor’s Mira was on hand with a beauti- 
ful new suit of Ratsey’s English sails. She had the 
Herreshoff boat Effort against her. As Effort has a new 
and larger rig this year, her measurement has been 
changed from last season, and in consequence her old 
measurement could not be accepted. Effort beat Mira 3m. 
39s., but as Effort will have to ailow her considerably 
over 3m. time allowance, it will not be known who was 
the winner until Effort has been remeasured. 

The New Rochelle one-design boats met again, and 
after a pretty race Knave won. This makes the fourth 
first prize she has taken out of four starts. 

While the breeze was good throughout the race, the 
course was so laid out that with a S.W. wind there is very 
little windward work. 

The regatta was in charge of the following committee: 
F. E. Barnes, chairman; O. H. Chellborg, Harry Stephen- 
son, C. W. Schlessinger, Rodman Sands and J. O. Sinkin- 
son. The summary follows: 


Schooners—55ft. Class—Sitart, 12:05. 
Finish Elapsed. 
es BEE, BERG wescccccocsevevvusnvtenese 2 22 217 9 
Leslie, James N, Norris.......:0-seeeeeesseeeseed 45 58 3 40 58 
Sloops—5lft. Class—Start, 12:05. 
Simian; FE. 1; TRG cc0r20ccscecevsersseew 2 02 10 1 57 10 








Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 12:19. 

Mira, Charles Lane Poor 215 09 
eee: Be BE, Pees cccnscyen scinvsvensaesventa 211 30 
Sloops—43ft. Class—Cruising Trim Start, 12:10 
CRE, Bas Wc an nbsvevenscciccsoccsvevenl 3 03 19 253 19 
Nawtilus, J. J. MeCeG. 00. cccecccvcccevcsvcsenene 3 05 51 2 55 51 
Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 12:15. 

Amuetekt, 7 Th BEM. BC. ccbsvevencsstaseconees 2 55 54 240 54 
Camille, Thomas BEES, Pe svsccvesscsosvesvvcss 3 23 54 3 08 54 
Bertha : Di cknkessbgnndentesssibensnbhe 3 17 12 3 02 12 
Florence, John Schroeder............sscessesses 3 11 50 256 
RE, 5. Bs DEM. v5 cccvecanesecssoavves 3 38 10 3 23 10 
Sloops—3ft, Class—Start, 12:25. 

Quananiche, Rodman Sands.............ssse+ees 3 48 00 3 23 00 
Alerion, A. H. Alker......... s<aene ae 2 36 35 
Mimosa, Trenor, L. Park 3 03 22 2 38 22 
Sloops—25ft. 235. 
ee ES ee 416 341 
ee. i. On, CI os Cesiess osnnsneseeesencsserae 2 58 26 

Foote S., O. Crmtgnentl...ccsccccccsovescescccccese Time not taken. 


Sloops 18ft. 
George D. Pratt 






Class—Start, 12:40. 


Bob White, . Time not taken. 


ReODS,, As BOReveccvcrcvceses 409 19 3 20 19 
Special Newport— 12:20, 

Esperanza, H. O. Havemeyer, J 3 52 47 2 32 47 

Carelinn, Pembroke JORG. «0.0 cccccccencseccees 2 48 35 2 28 35 


Raceabout Class 
ryan Alley 2 52 
DUK. <ccwalthpiaddysdasesnenbunt 2 2 53 47 


Snapper, A 
Mavis, G. L. 





Pompilia, Hl. L. Maxwell. 2 59 45 
Cabin Catboats—30ft. Class—St art, 12:25 

ee ee ae 3 42 05 3.17 05 

New Rochelle Y. C. One-Design Raceabouts—Start, 12:40. 

Coe. Ta, Be as ccnkysececviagestvcsenncte 418 25 3 38 25 

eer. 10, MeCevrscanssevccausanssescesenl 415 16 3 35 16 

Me Too, Er 416 10 3 36 10 

Special 21ft. Sloops—Start, 12:35. 

Sh. | 5, El, MA cas canssesneveesseusssaevaca 3 42 16 3 07 16 

avetny, Ta. GC. GpemGocccosccccvesssccceccoscsce Time not taken. 
Open Sloops—21ft. Class—Start, 22: 35. 

eetine. TE. GF. Wet sccscsecesccevesasconvesent 3 58 21 2 23 27 

eee: 5 Bc Bi csccvecccwsnsocsinctsnccesse Time not taken. 

The winners were Miladi, Humma, Gurnard, Anoatok, 


Alerion, Zaza, Hope, 
Houri and Gazaboo. 


Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 


THE coming season at the Shelter Island Y. C. promises 
to be the peer of any since its organization in 1886. 

Contests for one-design knockabouts built up to the 
limit of class R will be made a feature of the racing of 
1902. These boats are from the design of Theodore Brig- 
ham, and built by the Greenport Basin and Construction 
Company. Six from like lines were recently turned out 
for the Ardsley Club, and three for the Larchmont Y. C. 
They are 25ft. gin. over all, 15ft. 6in. on the waterline, 
Oft. beam and 4ft. draft. They will carry 1,200lbs. of 
lead bolted outside the keel and spread 410 sq. ft. of 
canvas. 

These boats are to race every Saturday afternoon, be- 
ginning July 5. Three excellent trophies have been offered 
for competition in this class. The Commodore’s cup will 
go to the craft winning the greatest number of points in 
ten races. In the system of scoring used, each craft tallies 
one for starting, and one for every competitor she defeats, 
— must enter at least eight out of the ten races. 

*. P. Brigham has offered a cup to the boat scoring the 
be ~ percentage of victories, and J. B. Edson, another club 
member, will put up first and second prizes to the value 
of $35 and $15, open to competition on the same basis. 
Messrs. Luning, Webber, Bancker and Edson are among 
club Corinthians to have the new 18-footers. 

The Leehrke cup, donated by Otto Leehrke, will this 
year be up for competition in class N, to be won by the 
craft scoring the greatest number of points in five races, 
the same system of points to be used as in the contests for 
the smaller boats. 

A new craft which is expected to do well in this class 
is Senta, belonging to Otto Leehrke, the donor of the 
trophy. Senta was put in commission too late last year 
for speed purposes, and it is not known as yet by out- 
siders what she is capable of doing. She is from the de- 
signs of Gardner & Cox, and built by Robert Jacob. Her 
dimensions are: 42ft. gin. over all, 26ft. on the waterline, 
oft. 6in. beam and 6ft. rin. draft. 

The Crowninshield boat, Flosshilde, belonging to Oscar 
B. Webber, will be in the class again this year. Helen, 
formerly Marion, will also be in racing trim after an 
enlargement of sail plan. 

F. M. Smith’s Marion will not be in commission, but 
Martha, belonging to Henry L. Coe, is expected to be out 
after laurels once more. 

Mortimer Fuller, of Scranton, Pa., who summers at 
Manhanset, will offer a beautiful trophy under conditions 
and on dates to be decided later. This prize is for the 
winner of a single regatta, and it is quite likely that it will 
be offered to class L sloops. 


If this be the case, the crack boats Dorwina, Clifford 


Carolina, Snapper, Flyaway, Knave, 


V. Brokaw; the Herreshoff craft, Effort, F. M. Smith, 
and Mira, Charles Lane Poor, will be competitors. 

The club house at Shelter Island Heights opens June: 
15. The schedule of fixtures, regardless of the one-design 
class boats, which are to compete on Saturdays, follows: 

July 4—Club race. Points on Loehrke cup. 

July 5—Club race. Points on Leehrke cup. 

July 19—Club race. Points on Leehrke cup. ~ 

Aug. 2—Club race. Points on Loehrke cup. 

Aug. 16—Open regatta. 

Aug. 23—Ladies’ regatta. 

Sept. 1—Club race. . Close of series for Leehrke cup. 


Columbia Y. C. 


CHICAGO, LAKE MICHIGAN. 
Friday, May 30. 

FourTEEN boats Started in the opening regatta of the 
Columbia Y. C. that was held on Friday, May 30. The 
race was over a fourteen-mile triangular course, the direc- 
tion being south to the Van Buren street crib, thence 
northeast to the Carter Harrison crib, and return to the 
starting pcint, which was directly opposite the club house. 
In the class 6 A for open boats, Ripple and Marion were 
the only starters, and they sailed the short course, going 
twice around the breakwater. 

La Reta beat Privateer 6m. 51s.; both these boats raced 
in the Massachusetts Y. R. A. circuit a few years ago, and 
they will compete in the Lipton cup races later on, 

Snapshot lost her centerboard when on the second leg 
of the course. The judges were H, P. Simonton, M. A. 





Bowles, R. J. Summers, W. S. Burroughs and Henry J. 
The summary: 


21ft. Class. 


Furber, Jr. 








Start. Finish. Blapeed. 
ED OR cGoscernstactousaneuasecsaece 2 O1 34 3 56 39 1 55 0 
Privateer 4 03 08 201 % 
Nomad 4 27 58 2 26 18 
Tarter 4 45 43 2 4 20 
Ripple 320 00 0 58 10 
Marion 3 28 01 1 24 56 
BEGUN . cicesnesccusovrsccvepoeseses 4 06 33 2 04 29 
Eleanor II. 4 59 31 2 57 39 
WEE avisccncvicacnevesssecoub van Withdrew 
‘Neva 3 53 10 1 51 52 
Mawaja 5 15 00 3 08 00 
Vision § 5 09 00 3 06 41 
Bull of the Woods..........eeeese0e 2 01 56 Withdrew. 
SOMME cecccccvevscvssecgvecescces 2 01 45 Withdrew. 


" (\Geetathden 7 & 


ESSINGTON, DELAWARE RIVER. 
Saturday, May 24. 

THe second of the series races for the 36ft. class and 
knockabouts for the Tinicum Island cups was sailed on 
ihe lower Delaware on Saturday, May 24. There was a 
strong S.W. breeze blowing, and there was quite a lump 
of a sea on. 

The 36-footers sailed their race in the morning. The 
course was from Essington to a buoy off Claymont, Del., 
and return, about thirty miles. When the yachts were off 
Marcus Hook and well together the Paukewis carried 
away her shrouds and was obliged to withdraw from the 
race. 

Bobtail and Cherokee fought a hard battle on the beat 
to the outer mark, first one working into the lead and 
then the other. On the run home Bobtail finally gained 
the lead and was never headed. 

After the 36-footers finished, the knockabouts were 
sent away, three boats siarting. It was blowing rather 
too hard for the little fellows, and when off Chester 
Island Raccoon and Rowdy came together and were forced 


to withdraw. Fareeda sailed over the course alone. The 
summary : 
36-footers—Start, 10:3. __ 
Finish Bere 
ee ee ee rrr 2 35 55 4 02 55 
Cherm, Te. WW, Ge Bie cccsescccsscesaseoven 237 58 4 07 53 
Puasa, GC. B.. EA,. Bosc sinvesycccssesseees Disabled. 
Knockabout Class—Start, 2:42. 
Fareeda, Mrs. A. ae SROEOUNOT cecccncccesont 426 30 1443 
PROSE, TE; Bo MMDkdnincsdocsccccczescoevesen’ Withdrew. 


Rowdy, Char es pooeetion pssaiidnvesedenaanee Withdrew. 
The points won for the Tinicum Island cups are as 
follows: 36-footers—Bobtail, 7; Cherokee, 5; Paukewis, 


2; Grayling 1. Knockabouts—Fareeda, 6; Raccoon, 2; 
Rowdy, I. 





Boston Bay Y. R. A. 


CITY POINT, BOSTON HARBOR. 
Saturday, June 7. 


THE first race of the Boston Bay Y. R. A. was sailed 
off City Point Saturday, June 7, in a strong southwest 
breeze. There was a good list of entries, but as was ex- 
pected, there was not one of the new Y. R. A. boats in 
the lot. In the second class Thordis and Bobs sailed a 
very close race, until Bobs ran aground on the Sculpin 
Flats and was out of it. In the third class Eclipse and 
Addie sailed a fighting race all over the course. Addie led 
on the first round, but Eclipse squeezed in ahead of her 
on the second, and held the lead to the finish. In the 
fourth class Dot had an easy win. In the fifth class, which 
was composed of sailing tenders, there was a good race. 
The Leach tender led most of the way, pushed hard by the 
Merrill tender. The summary: 


Second Class—25 to 30ft. 


Thordis, C. A. Heney 
Romance, Loring Sears 
AG, SY Ts na doses cdnencksodptetecbidcspeevesends 


Third Class—2 to 25ft. 





Eclipse, H. A. 
Addie, G. H. 
Harriet, Weemk Ieel.....pcc0gs 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins 
Tacoma, J. F. Ri 






Dot, F. H. Power. 


24 00 
Echo, Hall & 27 38 
Wawaenock, sabled. 
Cr. BE Fe 0 sakes cab eth edsbmasésoweneviuevetouees ne 
et Re Rear -9 31 40 
W. FB. Scott.....c.c06 Sbhevce sents pabobeidubilpcsnuelea’ occecee0 B13 
F, 0. Frenchiversrreeeseesegerers s  oceatedvabocbammmniammasae ae ae 






from -< 





Caulking. 

Before we do any more let us finish up the planking. 
This is done in the following stages: Opening and caulk- 
ing the seams, paying the seams, plugging the nail holes, 
planing off the plank, sandpapering it, giving it a prime 
coat of paint, filling the seams with putty, and painting 
the final two coats of paint. 

You may not need to open some of the seams; some 
seams the amateurs make need closing instead, but we 
will suppose you have made a good job of it. There will 
even then be places where the seam is wider than in 
others; to equalize this opening, some builders make a 
wooden wedge of oak cut with a shoulder so it can only 
go a certain depth, and run that along by hand, using a 
hammer when it becomes too tight, and so make the seam 
open at least the thickness of the wooden blade. 

Others merely go along the seam with the iron known 
as the making iron, Fig. 32, used by caulkers, while 





others combine the two by marking a wheel with its 
edge wedge-shaped, like the blade of the making iron, 
putting this wheel in a handle and rolling it along in the 
seam. Fig. 33. The three methods all accomplish in more 


— Fig-38. 





orlesslengthof time the same object—they wedge the two 
edges of the plank apart with a V-shaped seam into which 
the cotton can be rolled or hammered with a caulking 
roller or caulking iron, which differs from the making 
iron in the fact that it is blunt edged and drives the cot- 
ton in without cutting it. Fig. 34. It takes lots of ham- 





mering to pound a strip of cotton into each seam, but pa- 
tience will succeed. The roller, Fig. 35, on small boats 





“Fig 35. 


is far the quicker method, but care has to be exercised or 
else the roller will start off and cut a score into the 
plank instead of keeping into the seams. 

If the seams are anywhere near regular, two or three 
strings of cotton wicking twisted together will fill the 


FOREST AND STREAM: 


seam nicely. If irregular, it is better to take regular 
caulking cotton, which only differs from cotton batting 


in the way it is put up, being in strings about the size of — 


your thumb, instead ‘of in sheets, and of slightly inferior 
quality. 

The caulking’ iron may cling to the cotton, if so an 
occasional dip of the iron into a rag soaked with grease 
will prevent it. 

When every seam is caulked across the ends of planks 
and all, take some lead-color paint mixed quite thin and a 
seaming brush (Fig. 36), that is one with one set of 


Ficg- 56. 
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SEAMING BRUSH 


bristles set in a row, and run the paint well into the seam 
and on the edge of the cotton. This will not only hold 
the cotton in, but give the putty something to cling to. 


Plugging. 


To plug the nail holes in the planking requires about 
1,500 in. white-pine plugs, and for the oak top strake 
about 150 %in. oak plugs. You only need a dozen or so 
mahogany plugs for the transom. 

Don’t try and whittle round sticks and stick them in, 
sawing them off; they will not stay in and look badly, as 
the end grain finishes up blacker than the rest and looks 
unsightly. Buy the plugs, they cost but little, and then 
dip them in white-lead paint with a little varnish in to 
make it sticky, or in glue. The latter is better, for the oak 
anyway, as it don’t show a white ring in the dark oak as 
lead might. Any one can plug, you would think, yet there 
is quite a little to it to learn to put the grain of the 
plug the same as the plank it goes into, so all will shrink 
and swell alike, and don’t hammer them in and bruise the 
wood down, for when the oil of the paint touches them 
they will expand back, and then your plug will stick out 
beyond the plank. Tap them in lightly. 


Planing Off and Finishing. 


To properly plane off the hull so as to take down any 
ridges that may be caused by one plank being thicker than 
another, and make a smooth, rounded surface free from 
flat spots, requires quite a knack. You may be able to 
do it first time if you are careful and patient, but it is 
quite hard work to the uninitiated. You can feel most 
of the inequalities by running your hand over the plank, or 
see them by eye. A thin batten bent across the plank 
will often show up unevennesses the eye and hand could 
not detect. Before you sandpaper get a bucket of hot 
water and a sponge and thoroughly wet all the outside 
of the planking. This will make the wood and plugs swell 
out all they are going to. 

Then sandpaper across the grain. I was going to say 
as long as you like. Few do it long enough, but elbow 
grease is what tells; this alone will make a launch hull 
look smooth and nice. Paint never can hide an uneven 
surface. The suniight will expose it with shadows. To- 
ward the last, sandpaper lengthwise, to take out any 
scratches that might otherwise show. Scrape all oak 
with a cabinet scraper to a perfectly smooth surface. 


Puttying and Painting. 


Simple as the process of putting on the half-round 
mouldings is, there is quite a knack in it. Not so much 
in the middle as at the ends, where it should be tapered 
off gradually, both in depth and in thickness. It looks 
clumsy and cheap to snub off the ends full sized. Bung 
the fastenings in this the same as you did the top strake. 
Varnish the underside of the oak mouldings before you 
nail it on to help hold it on and to prevent the rain 
water from running down and carrying a black stain 
across your white paint. Oak exposed to water gives out 
a black stain, and for this reason yon should keep all oak 
well varnished. 

Putty all the seams and any small nail holes that may 
show, and then paint the hull two coats of white paint 
above water and two coats of red lead, if for fresh water, 
of some anti-fouling bottom paint if for salt water, use. 
Green makes a very pretty finish and lasts well. The 
oak should have three coats of varnish, the first well 
rubbed in and the last a spar varnish. 


Deck Frame. 


When the outside of the hull is complete you are ready 
to frame the deck. This is always built with an arch 
or rounded top which boat builders call the “crown” of 
the deck to drain the water off. Our launch has a crown 
of 2in. in 4ft. Cut out a pattern or template of about 


ain. pine, from which you can mark out your beams. To 
lay out this template (Fig. 37), draw a half circle in the 





middle of it and divide it into eight equal parts. Divide 
the 4ft. template into eight equal parts also and set off 
the heights on the template corresponding to the heights 
on the division on the circle. By drawing a curve through 
these spots you have the sweep or crown to cut your 
beams by. Cut out five beams 4ft. long and 7in. wide by 
114in. deep, and two heavier ones 74in. wide by 3in. deep, 
one for each end of the cockpit. 

Cut a notch in the clamp on each side, 30 the beams 
will fit down flush with the top of the side planking and 
nail them with one galvanized iron nail through the beam 
and into the clamp. 

Cut the circles to make the rounded cockpit out of 114in. 
yellow pine and spike them fast to the clamp and beams, 
as shown in plan, leaving them stand up high enough to 
make the round correspond to the rest of the deck. 
When you have fitted an arched piece to the transom 
to match the crown of the beams, and have planed the 
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clamp beams and all down even, put on the covering 
boards, 

It is an excellent plan to build the forward deck so it 
can be removed to permit getting at the tank or taking it 
out any time for repairs. All that is necessary to do 
this is to nail a ledge piece fore and aft on each clamp 
under the deck that will extend out about 3%4in. beyond 
the covering board. Then the beams can be notched into 
this and yet be short enough to lift out clear of the 
covering board. Put the edge of the deck all down with 
screws instead of nails, as the rest of the deck is built, so 
by taking them out the deck may be removed at any 
time. 

Wherever you want a cleat, put a reinforcing block of 
oak under the deck to screw them to, as the soft wood of 
the decks would not hold much strain. Nail right through 
the sides of the deck beams into these blocks, which are 
to be fitted snugly between them. 


Decking. 


For decking mahogany, costing about 17 cents per 
square foot, is by far the best finish. Oak will cost about 
6 cents, and pine 5 cents. Get whichever you decide to 
use cut into strips 2in. wide by %in. thick, and lay the 
decking in straight lines fore and aft, beginning with 
the middle piece and working off toward each side. 
Wedge each piece up very tight and be sure and have 
what is called a caulking seam on top, the same as in the 
planking of the hull. Run a shaving off the top edge of 
each piece with your plane, so the seam will have a de- 
cided opening at the top to take putty. Be sure the edge 
of the grain is on top, for if you lay the flat of the grain 
uppermost, it will raise up in splinters. Make neat joints 
in fitting the many pieces and bore a hole for a plug to 
cover the head of each nail. Put two nails into each 
piece of deck at every frame. 


Flooring. 


The laying of the floor is so simple it does not need 
much description. Cut the beam on which the floor is 
laid so they land on top of each (or every other frame 
would be close enough), and nail them fast. Leave sec- 
tions of the floor loose so you can get at the bottom 
of the boat. 

Make your seats of wide white pine cleated together on 
the under side with cross pieces about every 18in. and put 
the supports to the floor under these cleats. 


Coaming. 


Nothing hurts a lunch’s appearance more than a coam- 
ing made up of a series of angles. A neat, round coaming 
will often retrieve an otherwise poor looking hull. It is 
this the eye sees most, and hence it pays to make this part 
as sightly as possible. It is difficult work for an amateur 
I'll admit, but half the battle is won if you only begin 
right. 

Sweep a circle on the floor the size you want your 
coaming, and at intervals of 6in. around the circle, 
lengthenin ~ to a foot, at each end nail a series of uprights 
braced so. a-can bend the coamings around them. If 
you tried to bend around these, each upright would bear 
hard and tend to break the wood; so first, as a padding, 
bend three or four ‘Ain. flat strips, some you can easily 
bend cold, around the form, and then bend the coaming 
around on these after first giving it a good steaming in 
the steam box. 

As the two ends are different, you will have to alter 
your mould to fit each. When you take them off the 
mould, you will not have much difficulty in fittng them 
into position on the launch. The straight pieces on each 
side will not have to be steamed, Where they join either 
make a square butt or else halve them and reinforce the 
joint with a butt block, which also does duty as a place to 
put the rowlock sockets into. 

You find the shape of the coaming by the same method 
as you did the planking, by taking a “spiling.” Why it is 
called spiling I never could find out, unless it means you 
spoil or spile one piece to determine the shape of another, 
Take a very thin piece of wood about 3-16in. thick and 
6in. wide. Bend this in as a temporary coaming, and tack 
it just enough to hold it while you mark or “scribe,” as 
they call it, the line of the top of the deck. When you 
straighten this piece out you will find it has a decided 
hump or mound in the center. This is caused by the 
crown of the deck. ; 

Set off with a pair of compasses this curve on the piece 
of Zin. oak you are going to make the coaming out of, 
and cut it out to shape, 6in. in width. When you fit 
this in and nail it fast, leave it standing up 4in. above the 
deck. Countersink and plug all the holes. Where the 
joints come screw them fast into the butt blocks. (Fig. 


38.) Then putty the seam around the outside and bend a 





quarter round %in. oak moulding in the corner formed 
by the coaming and deck. It will take 3oft. of this mould- 
ing. Any mill will sell you half-round moulding, so pur- 
chase 15ft. of 1%4in. and have it resawed into quarter 
round. If you can’t buy it, take in. square strip of oak 
and plane it off by hand. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Launch of Neola. 


Neoxa, the new 6oft. racing cutter built for Mr. George 
Mallory Pynchon by the Townsend & Downey Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Shooter’s Island, from designs by Mr. William 
Gardner, of the firm of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, was 
launched on Tuesday, June 3. A sister boat to Neola was 
launched from the yard of the George Lawley & Son 
Corp., South Boston, on June 5. This boat is for Mr. 
Henry F. Lippitt, of Providence, former owner of .the 
schooner Quisetta. She-will be known as Weetamore. 

Neola and Weetamore are identical in every way, ex- 
cept that the former has steel frames, while the latter’s 
are of bronze. Both boats are plated with Tobin bronze. 
The frames are spaced 15'4in. on centers and are webbed 
and bulbed 2% by 1%in. The plates of bronze are Yin. 

Neola will have English sails made by Ratsey & Lap- 
thorn, while Weetamore will have an American suit, made 
by Wilson & Silsby. 

The dimensions are as follows: 88ft. 8in. over all, 51ft. 
6in. waterline, 16ft. 8in. breadth, and 11ft. draft. 

The interest in the racing among the larger boats will be 
centered on Neola and Weetamore. The boats are beau- 
tifully built, and no expense has been spared to make 
them as perfect racing craft as possible. 

While the boats are extreme in many ways, still they 
have an unusually iarge amount of accommodations be- 
low under a flush deck. Aft is a large ladies’ cabin, on 
the port side forward is the owner’s room, while opposite 
is a steerage. Forward still is the main saloon, raft. long 
and extends the full width of the vessel. On the port 
side forward is the sailing master’s room, while opposite 
to starboard is the galley. The forecastie is forward. 
Capt. R. T. Dennis will be in charge of Neola, while Capt. 
Harry Haff will command Weetamore. The boats will 
meet for the first time in the New York Y. C. regatta on 

June 109. 





Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, BOSTON HARBOR, 
Saturday, June 7. 
Tue first club handicap race of the Winthrop Y. C. was 
sailed off Winthrop, in Boston Harbor, Saturday, June 7, 





in a strong breeze from the southwest. Three classes 
sailed, with the following summary: 
21it. Class 
Elapsed Corrected. 
Mineola ae vcedubont ....1 0114 0 46 14 
Greyling ....+..-+0- Suse Sbeebebesensne ----0 46 26 0 46 26 
18ft. Class ‘ 
PE TL, ons occceensnecnevecsesessessessseesecste 0 47 07 0 47 07 
DEERE cocccccceccccssncccceesgeonevecevenss ...0 50 44 0 48 44 
BEREOEE conccccnccesere pebuseedaseahebabohonindl 0 51 20 0 49 20 
Te. | scam bheb ere seoereesseseeonesessed 0 54 20 © 51 29 
I oo ee caaweaanbnphenneehe 0 57 29 0 51 29 
TD cn sncnge cos annbanthpesesausnsdnenseosontee 0 56 40 0 51 40 
15ft. Class. 
SE ee seit 0 36 10 0 36 10 
Virginia outed eee Hinonsaenepeeenerpankad 0 45 17 0 40:17 
PEED \isnct soedegnensevssvonnnsosesquesnvessl © 46 18 0 44 18 
ER. one cecupsdbncbeese de bacdennens6senesonssenel 0 48 45 0 44 45 
YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 
Mr. Henry S. Burr has sold the 40-footer Nmyph 


through Messrs, Huntington & Seaman to Mr. John 


Reilly. 
nue 
The dimensions of the steam yacht Quickstep that was 
built by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. during the past winter 
for Mr. Frederic Grinnell, are as follows: Length over 
all, 124ft.; waterline, 1o2ft. 6in.; breadth, 18ft. 3in.; draft, 


ft. 3in. 
neuen 


Mr. James Stillman has chartered the steam yacht 
Columbia from Mr. J. Harvey Ladew, through the agency 
of Mr. A. J. McIntosh. 

nue 


Mr. George C. Williams, Hartford, Conn., has had 
James M. Bayles & Sons, of Port Jefferson, build him a 
cruising sloop. 

neuer 


Manning’s Yacht Agency has sold for Mr. George Car- 
negie, of Dungeness, Ga., his steam yacht Wissoe to Mr. 
Henry P. Whitaker. The same agency has sold Mr. 
Whitaker’s soft. launch Thetis to Mr. Charles B, Pretty- 
man, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


nur 


There was launched on June 3 from the yard of the Gas 
Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co., 
two new power yachts. The larger of the two was 
Ridgemont, built for Mr. David C. Whitney, of Detroit. 
She is o8ft. over all, 14ft. breadth and sft. oin. draft. The 
builders have guaranteed a speed of sixteen miles. The 
second boat is for Mr. W. W. Cole, of New York, and she 
will be used in making daily trips between Mr. Cole’s 
country place at Oyster Bay and New York city. She is 
6sft. over all, 63ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth and 3ft. draft. 
The boat will be known as Advance. She will have a 
speed of eighteen miles. The frames are of oak and the 
planking of teak. 

neue 


Mr. Randall Morgan, of Philadelphia, has purchased 
through Messrs. Gardner & Cox the English-built steam 
yacht Waturus from H. I. H. the Archduke Charles 
Stephen of Austria. The yacht will be brought to this 
side at once. Waturus was built in 1900 by Hawthorns & 
Co., Ltd., at Leith, Scotland. She is 175ft. on the water- 
line, 27.65ft. breadth and 14.8ft. depth. The yacht has 
two decks and four watertight bulkheads. Her engines 
are of the triple expansion type. Waturus was designed 
by Mr. A. H. Brown. 

nue 


The Beverly Y. C. one-design 30-footers promise to be 
one of the strongest classes ever organized. The boats are 
exactly the same in every particular. The names of the 
boats and their owners follow: Young Miss, D. L. 
Whittemore ; Notos, C. H. Taylor, Jr., and W. O. Taylor; 
Evelyn, John Hitchcock; Praxilla, John Parkinson; 
Arabian, Robert Winsor; Quakeress II., W. F. Harrison; 
Wahtawah, Archibald Rogers; Pontiac, J. Arthur Beebe; 
Mashnee, R. W. Emmons, 2d; Zingara, E. M. Farns- 
worth; Larikin, Robert Bacon; Arria, Walter G: Cotton; 
Anita, R. T. Crane, 34; Gametock, Louis Bacon. 








-FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. went formally into eem- 
mission on Saturday, June 7. This season promises to be 
the most successful the club has known in years. 


Hifle ange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


June 13-15.—Monticello, Wis.—Annual festival of the Wisconsin 
Shooting Bund. 

July 7-8.—Meriden, Conn.—South New England Shooting Bund’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Merten Rifle Club. 








The United States Revolver Association. 


New York, N. Y., May 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Herewith 
are submitted the revised conditions of the annual competitions con- 
ducted by the U. S. R. A. for the year 1902; also the rules and reg- 
ulations governing the competitions, as well as the methods and cus- 
toms to be followed in conducting these matches. It is desirable that 
this matter should be published thus early so that the revolver 
and pistol shots of the United States may be fully informed in re- 
gard to all the details of the various matches, etc. _ 

Arrangements have been made to conduct these matches from 
August 29 to September 6, 1902, at the following. places: Sea 
Girt, N. J., simultaneously with the annual meeting ot the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and the New Jersey State Kifle Associa- 
tion; Boston, Mass., at the Walnut Hill rifle range of the Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Association; Chicago, Ill., under the auspices of the 
Chicago Sharpshooters’ Association; San Francisco, Cal., at the 
Shell Mound range of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club. 


UNITED STATES REVOLVER ASSOCIATION MATCHES—REGULAR 
OR OUTDOOR EVENTS. 

Match A—Revolver Championship.—Open 
tance, Wyds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, 8in. 
bullseye, 10-ring, 3.36in. Arm, any revolver, not to exceed 
2%lbs. in weight; maximum length of barrel, including cylinder, 
l0in.; trigger pull not to be less than 24%lbs. Sights must be open, 
in front of the hammer, and not over lin. apart. Ammunition, 
any. ‘The score must be completed in one hour or less from the 
time of firing the first shot. Entrance fee, $5; no re-entries. Prizes: 
First, the championship silver cup, to be held until the next 
annual competition, and a gold medal; second, a silver medal; 
third, a bronze medal. 

Match B—Pistol Championship.—Open to everybody; distance, 
5Cyds.; 50 shots on same target as Match A. rm, any pistol; 
length of barrel not to exceed lin.; trigger pull not less than 
2ibs. Sights must be open, in front of the hammer, and not 
over 10in, apart. Ammunition, any. The score must be com- 
yleted in one hour or less from time of firing the first shot. 
ntemnole fee, $5; no re-entries. Prizes: First, the championship 
cup, to be held until the next annual competition, and a gold 
medal; second, a silver medal; third, a bronze medal. 

Match C—Military Championship.—Open to everybody; distance, 
25, W and T5yds.; five consecutive strings of five shots at each 
range, on the same target as Match A. Each string at each range 
must be shot within the time limit of 15 seconds, taking time from 
the first shot. Misfires and shots lost on account of the arm_be- 
coming disabled while firing any string will be scored zero. If a 
shot is fired after the time limit has elapsed, the shot of highest 
count will be deducted from the score. No cleaning allowed. 
Arm, any military revolver, or any miliiary magazine pistol; 
barrel not to exceed Tin. in length; plain open sights; front and 
rear sights fixed, and not adjustable; rear sight in magazine 
pistols may be adjustable for elevation only; trigger pull not less 
than 4lbs. Ammunition, the full charge service cartridge. The 
score must be begun at the shortest range and must be com- 
yleted on the same day. No sighting shots will be allowed after 
cain the score. Entrance fee, $5; no re-entries. Prizes: 
First, the championship trophy, to be held until the next annual 
competition and a gold medal; second, a silver medal; third a 
bronze medal. 

Match D—Military Record Match.—Open to everybody; dis- 
tance, Myds.; five consecutive strings of five shots under the 
same conditions as Match C. Entrance fee, $1; entries untimited. 
Prizes: First, a gold trophy, to be held until the next annual 
competition, the trophy to become the property of tne competitor 
winning it three times; second, a silver medal; third, a bronze 
medal. 


to everybody; dis- 


INDOOR OR GALLERY EVENTS.* 


Indoor Revolver Championship.—Open to everybody; distance, 
20yds.; 3 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so that 
the 8-ring is 2%in. in diameter. Arm, sights and trigger pull 
same as in Match A. Ammunition; any suitable gallery charge 
approved by the executive committee. The score must be com- 
»leted in one hour or less from the time of firing the first shot. 
awence fee, $5. No re-entries. Prices: First, a silver cup, to 
be held until the next annual competition, the cup to become the 
property of the competitor winning it three times; second, a 
silver medal; third, a bronze medal. 

Indoor Pistol Championship.—Open 
20yds.; 50 shots on the Standard American target, reduced so 
the 8-ring is 2%in. in diameter. Arm, sights and trigger pull 
same as in Match B. Ammunition, any suitable gallery charge 
approved by the executive committee. The score must be com- 
»leted in one hour or less from the time of firing the first shot. 
Entrance fee, $5. No re-entries. Prizes: First, a silver cup, to 
be held until the next annual competition, the cup to become the 
property of the competitor winning it three times; second, a 
silvr medal; third, a bronze medal. 


to everybody; distance, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


MATCHES OF_THE U. S. R. A. 


I. General Conditions,—Competitors must make themselves 
acquainted with the rules and regulations of the Association, as 
the plea of ignorance will receive no consideration, The rulings 
and decisions of the executive committee are final in all cases, 
These rules are for general application, but will not apply in cases 
where the special conditions of any match conflict with them. 

Il. Loading, Firing and Cleaning.—In all revolver and pistol 
meztches the weapon must not be loaded until the competitor has 
taken his position at the firing point. The muzzle must always 
be kept vertical or pointed toward the target. In case of an ac- 
cidental discharge, or of defective ammunition, if the bullet 
comes out of the barrel it will be scored a shot. Misfires will not 
be scored except in Matches C and D. Competitors may clean 
weapons in Matches A and B, but no time allowance will be made 
for time spent in this way. All competitors will be required to 
finish their scores within the time limits specified, except in 
cases of accident, when the time may be extended at the option 
of the executive committee. Blowing through the barrel to 
moisten it will be considered “cleaning.” ; 

In revolver matches the revolver cannot be used as a single 
loader, or so as to use a limited number of chambers in the 
cylinder. The cylinder must be charged with the full number of 
rounds for which it is chambered, and these must be shot con- 
secutively. If scores are shot in 10-shot strings, the cylinder shall 
be charged first with six rounds and then with four rounds. If 
the cylinder contains only five chambers, then the 10-shot strings 
may be shot in two strings of five shots each. In Matches C 
and D the arm shall in all cases be charged with five rounds, 

III. Position.—The position shall be standing, free from 
any support; the pistol or revolver being held in one hand, with 
arm extended so as to be free from the body, — ; 

IV. Arms.—Any, revolver or any pistol which in the opinion 
of the executive committee complies with the conditions specified 
in Matches A and B will be allowed to compete in these events. 

Revolvers or magazine pistols that have been adopted by any 
Government for the armament of its army or nerre or such as 
in the opinion of the executive committee are suitable for military 
service, and which comply with the conditions specified in 
Matches C and D, will be allowed in that event. Among the arms 
which may be used in this match are the .38cal. Smith & Wesson 
military; Colt’s .38cal. military; .44cal, Smith & Wesson, Russian 
model; .45cal. Smith & Wesson, Scofield; 45 Colt’s, and the 
following magazine or automatic pistols: Colts, Borchard, Mauser, 
Luger. ; 

v Sights.—In “open sights,” the notch of the rear sight must 
be as wide on top as at any part. Aperture or peep sights and 
any covered or shaded sights will not be allowed. The use of a 
notch for the front sight will not be permitted. Sights may be 
smoked or blackened if desired. Sights on military arms if 


—_— 


* These are conducted in the month of March each year, 


modified to suit individuals must remain strictly open, strong and 
substantial and suitable for military use. eee: . 
Trigger P'l_—The trigeer pull. as specified in the vari- 
ous shall be by applying a test weight. equal 
to the MiuMul Pui at a pont dqun. avin wie enu Ot tus rigger. 

VII. Ammunition—In Matches C and D, where full charge 
ammunition is required, it we be the product of any reputable 
manufacturer. It must in all cases be brought to the firing 
= in unbroken boxes. with the label of the manufacturer 

VIII. | Targets.—The 200yd. Standard American rifle target No. 
2 (containing the 4-ring), with an 8in, bullseye, shall be used in 
all matches, at 50yds., and at 25yds. and 75yds, in Match C. The 
same target, reduced so that the bullseye or Sring is 2%in. 
in diameter shall be used for all matches at 20yds. 

+, Marking ‘and Scoring.—In all matches new paper targets 
shall be furnished for each competitor. Not more than 10, shots 
are to be fired on any re at SOyds., and not more than 5 
shots per target at 20yds.; the shot holes in all cases to remain 
uncovered and left as shot. 

Bullets touching or within a line on the target are to be scored 
the count of that line. The eye alone shall determine whether a 
bullet touches a line or not, 

Ties.—Ties shall be decided as follows: 

1. By the score at the longest distance. 

2. By the score at the next longest distance. 

3. By the fewest number of shots of lowest count. 

4. By firing five shots each under the same conditions as the 
match, and these rules in regard to ties, until decided, 

I. Records.—The shooting for secords shall, when practicable 
be done on the grounds or in a gallery of a regularly organized 
shooting association or club, and in the presence of at least two 
witnesses, one of whom shall be an officer of the club. 
_ The foregoing rules and regulations, and the conditions govern- 
ing the championship matches of the U. S. R. A, must in all cases 
be observed and followed. 

The record score shall begin with the first shot after the 
shooter has announced his intention to shoot for record only; the 
first 10 shots will apply to the 10-shot record; the first 20 shots to 
the 20-shot record, and so on to 50 or 100 shots, as the shooter 
may desire, | 

After finishing the record score, the targets shall be identified 
and signed by the witnesses, as above designated. he witnesses 
shall also prepare and sign a certificate of prescribed form, which, 
with all targets, shall be forwarded to the U. S. R. A. addressed 
to the secretary-treasurer. If all the conditions, rules and regu- 
lations have been complied with, the scoring correct, and if the 
score is higher than or equal to any previously made under the 
same conditions, it will be declared a new record. The score will 
then be entered as such in the record book of the Association, 
and the shooter formally notified to that effect. 


FORM OF CERTIFICATE, 
Date. 









Name_ of Club or Association... 








SUNDA ncubha lip senuansahsdihans sneabserdaueoannscbsole Mesckess bs 
On. ee eer Te 
psrechekes ttseessesseeseseseesey Geclared his intention to shoot for 
record with the [revolver or pistol]* at ...... yards, 
The shooting was done in acoordance with the rules and 
regulations governing the [any revolver, 


P i military revolver or 
os championship matches of the U. S. R, X., the details 
eing as follows: 

DE Vt. Ueieetbobcaciesekwsiwniadevawevce 

Make of Arm.. 





En Uobiecubicsbuens¥sabhenaehocinreelcotvckadron 
Se eee yards. Verified by the undersigned. 
The first shot of the score was fired at the hour of............... 
OY OE Pe ee aeereeey: oa: eee 


Weather conditions; . 





Witnesses: | 
} 





The following records made on the Standard American target 
are recognized by the U. S. R. Association: 


Pistol, Hyds. 







100 shots: L5 Gorman, May 26, 1901.......... cubesehnabawoneind 942 
100 shots: Me PE, PERN CSOD. do cdscccccccncsccccssed 942 
50 shots: Thomas Anderton, Dec. 7, 1901.......... . 476 
10 shots: C H Taylor, Nov. 8, 1898.... --100 
shots: ZT Anderdem, May TR Mei. .cccccccsccvcccccccosccccve 100 
Revolver, 50yds. 
600 shots: F E Bennett, June 9, 1888 idavenksantonehencdon ke 5093 
100 shots: C B Richmond, June 1, 1901.................c0000e 918 
Sete, - WU Ee PE, BOY TB Biessccicocccccceccccceccecs 100 
20yds.—Indoors. 
B00 chote: “WW EB Pitty, Blarch- 26, TOW... ccccncscscsccccccosecce 908 
10 shots: G W Waterhouse............. MPANFeedberobasrasesece 98 


METHODS AND CUSTOMS TO BE FOLLOWED IN CONDUCTING THE 
ANNUAL COMPETITIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
- REVOLVER ASSOCIATION. 


When a competitor signifies his intention to shoot in any of 
the events, after pa ing the entrance fee, a regular ticket or 
duplicate score car Tncntehed by the United States Revolver As- 
sociation) is filled out and issued to him, which is his receipt 
for the entrance fee. His score need not necessarily be shot im- 
mediately after issuing the ticket. The ticket, however, gives 
him his right of priority in case he wishes to shoot at a certain 
time, and there are other competitors who wish to shoot also 
at that time. Tickets not used are forfeited. 

When a competitor wishes to shoot his score his arm is in- 
spected by the officer in charge to make sure that it conforms 
with the rules and requirements of the event in which he enters. 
Competitors who wish to enter in any of the events should be 
urged to have their arms examined by the executive officer or 
committee in charge of the matches as soon as possible, so that 
in case there should be any exceptions made to the sights, the 
trigger pull or any other details there will be an opportunity to 
have these exceptions corrected so as to comply with the re- 
quirements when the official test and inspection is made before 
shooting the score. 

In Matches C and D the officer in charge should have a reliable 
stop watch, so that the timing will be accurate. It is well when- 
ever —— to have two men time the competitor, so as to have 
an additional check. A new target -must be furnished for each 
string of five shots at each range. According to the rules, if a 
comeptitor starts to shoot .a string at any range and his arm 
becomes disabled from’ any cause, those shots which reach the 
target within 15 seconds after the first shot will be counted as 
the complete score for the five shots. In the case of a disabled 
arm, the officer or committee in charge may allow the competitor 
to complete the remaining string of his score with another arm. 
Shots on the paper target outside of the 4-ring count 3; shots 
missing the paper target count zero. 

All ciateek score cards and all the targets shot in the various 
events are to be carefully preserved and forwarded, carriage pre- 
paid, to the United States Revolver Association addressed to the 
secretary-treasurer. ; 

In order that the conditions may be uniform, and eliminate as 
much as possible the special conditions in regard to wind, etc., 
that may exist at the different places where the matches may be 
held, the shooters should be protected at the firing point by a 
shelter. This may. be either the regular shooting house of the 
club, or, if the shooting is done in the open, by a suitable tent or 
temporary frame structure ne an opening in the direction of 
the target, the other.three sides being inclosed. The bui'ding or 
tent should be large enough to accommodate also the officer or 
committee in charge of the match, so that.the shooter may be at 
all times in sight of the officer in charge df the range at the time 
the score is made. A table of suitable size should be provided 
near the firing point for holding ammunition and for the con- 
venience of the competitor to clean his arm in those events where 
cleaning is allowed, The firing point should be plainly marked 
and so located as to be at least six feet from any timbers, guards, 
ropes, tables, etc, 

NOTE. 


The sheltering of the shooter as hegein 
sidered a practical condition for. mili 
ever, in the opinion of the executive gommittee a necessity, in 
order to make the conditions uniform when the shooting is to be 
done in different parts of the United States. 

At Sea Girt, N. J., where the militaty events were conducted 
in 1900 and 1901, the shooter was obliged to stand out in the open 
and shoot his score in strictly military::fashion. As long as this 
match was conducted at one place and all the competitors were 
shooting under the same conditions, it, was ‘eminently fair to all, 
and proper to have the shooting done ufder these conditions. The 
wohier conditions are, however, very different in different parts 
of the country where it is now pompeses to hold the matches 
simultaneously during the first w in September. In some 


rovided is not con- 
shooting. It is, how- 
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locations the weather during that period is fair and calm, while 

in others it is uniformly windy and stormy. The only manner by 

which the conditions may be rendered approximately unifortn is to 

providé a shelter for the shooters. This will serve to elirinate 

the vatying weather conditions to a large degree and render them 

much mofe uniform. = ' 

E. E. Passidge, 

Paul A. Becker 

B. F. Wilder, 

W. G, Hudson, 

A. L. A. Himmelwright, 
Executive Committee. 


UE 
The National Rifle Association. 


Tue National Rifle Association has issued an important circular 
to its members and to riflemen generally, embodying the details 
of its successful attempt to secure Government support. The 

cial committee of the Association waited on the Secretary of 

ar on Jan..25, and after a friendly hearing and assurances of 
his co-operation, he suggested that the committee put the case 
im the-form of a written communication, which was done as 


follows: 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 25, 1902. 
Honorable Elihu Root, Secretary of War, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D,.C.: 

Sir—Referring to conversation had in your office by our com- 
mittee regarding the enlargement and scope of the National Rifle 
Association and its influence upon rifle practice generally in the 
country, we would wish to enlist the support of the United States 
Government in a movement that will bring the National Rifle As- 
sociation ‘more prominently before the country and stamps its pro- 

sed plan with the approval of the President and the Secreatry of 

ar; and to that end the Association would wish that the Presi- 
dent should appoint seven members of an advisory committee on 
plan and scope, said committee to consist of fifteen members, in- 
cluding the president of the National Rifle Association, and seven 
other members to be appointed by him. 

The duty of this committee would be to recommend plans for 
the enlargement of the influence of the National Rifle Association, 
bringing it more closely in touch with the country, to the end that 
we may arrive somewhere near the high standard of markmanship 
achieved by some other nations. 

As large a committee as this is suggested because of the ad- 
visability, if practicable, of having representation from different 
—_ of the country, and it would seem that no more patriotic 

uty could be germes than through this opportunity offered to 
the members of this committee. 3 

As the most important function to be performed by the National 
Rifle Association is the encouragement of rifle practice; and as 
some measure of expense must be incurred in connection with 
work of this kind, if results of any importance are to be obtained, 
exceptional facilities should be provided for the National Rifle 
Association and, its attiliated organizations, and to that end, if 
legislation does not already exist, it should be had, in order that 
the National Rifle Association may purchase arms and ammunition 
at_cost. 

Later, if circumstances seem to warrant it, legislation can be 
sought ‘to permit of the issue of arms or ammunition on a more 
liberal basis. : 

Our committee are furthermore of the opinion that information 
should be sought, in case the Department is not already in posses- 
sion of such information, regneene, the existing facilities for rifle 
practice possessed by the several States. 

There should be an earnest endeavor to make more uniform the 
method of rifle-practice to be carried on hereafter, and to that end 
= von recommend the appointment of a board of officers, who 
should: . 

First—Ascertain what facilities exist. . 

Second—Make recommendation as to the kind of range, target, 
etc., that would seem to be advisable, in view of the conditions of 
modern warfare. 

Third—This board should prescribe a uniferm system for the 
qualifications of experts, marksmen, sharpshooters, etc. 

Fourth—This board should also report as to the points where 
ranges should be established, for the use of the National Guard 
and authorized rifle clubs, say, during the next five years, with or 
without the assistance of the United States Government. 

The Association will later urge assistance by the United States 
Government in the establishment of ranges, where proper facilities 
do not already exist. 

We would also recommend that ‘steps be taken to obtain accurate 
information as to the measure of assistance and encouragement 
given by foreign governments to individuals and organizations 
existing for the promotion of general rifle practice, to this end if 
necessary the assistance of the military attaches to be enlisted. 

We submit herewith a proposed addition to your appropriation 
bill of $5,000 in accordance with our conversation of to-day. 

We would summarize our recommendations as follows: 

First—An advisory committee of fifteen, of whom seven are to 
be appointed by the President of the United States. _ 

Second— islation to aid, if it does not already exist, to permit 
the purchase by the Association of arms and ammunition at cost. 

third—Investigation and report by a board of officers on existing 
range facilities, conditions under which qualification as marksmen, 
etc., shall be had, the kind of range, target, etc., desirable, and 
where range facilities not now existing should be provided. 

Fourth—That steps be taken to ascertain what the foreign govern- 
ments do in the way of encouragement of rifle practice. 

Fifth—An appropriation of $5,000 to be made for the encourage- 
ment of rifle competition between military organizations, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) ird W. Spencer (Chairman), 
President N, R, A. of America. 


Committee: Gen. Bird W. Spencer, New Jersey; Gen. Geo, H. 
Harries, District of Columbia; Gen, Lawrason iggs, Maryland; 
me 2 Haskell, New York; Maj. Jas. E. Bell, District of 

olumbDia, 


The bill referred to reads as follows: 

Providing for national trophy and prizes for rifle competition. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of furnishing a national trophy, and medals and other 
rizes to be provided and contested for annual, under such regu- 
ations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, said con- 
test to be open to the army, marine corps, navy, and the National 
Guard or organized militia of the severa States, Territories and of 
the District of Columbia, and for the cost of the trophy, prizes and 
medals herein provided for, and for the payment of the necessary 
expenses of such competitions, including the subsistence of the 
competing teams, the sum of $10,000 be, and the same is hereby, 
annually appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended for the purposes hereinbefore 
prescribed under the direction of the Secretary of War. 


_  QGrapshooting. 
ae 
Fixtures, 


June 11-12.—Tiffin, O.—Tiffin Gun Club’s target tournament. 

June 12-16.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank H. Mayer, Tournament M er, 

June 17-18.—Shreveport, La.—Tournament of the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Trapshooters’ League, under auspices of the Caddo Gun 
Club. V. T. Fulton, Sec’y. 

une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

une 18—New London, Ia.—Annual Midsummer tournament of 
the New London Gun Club. Dr. C, E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June 19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
t.urnament. Geo. E. Maison, Sec’y. 

june 19-20.—Fort Dodge, Ta.—Annual tournament of the Fort 
Iidge Gun Club. C. H. Smith, Sec’y. 

Jiune 19-22.—Denver, Colo.—Colorado State tournamen’ 

V 











t. 
une 20-21—Stone Harbor, N. J.—At Abbottsford Inn, W. H. 
olstencroft’s target tournament, 0; to all. J. K. Starr, Mgr. 
June aes Alexandria, O.—Twin Valley Shotgun Club's 


Ore.—Eighteenth annual tournam 
etenden We Ammar coet'al the L ae 
— sti Amateur shoot t ist 
Club. H. H. MeCumber, Sec’y. et ee 
June 27-28.—Welli » Mass.—Two days’ tournament. On 
» Ni J added, 
r. 


ington 
second da: ew land Interstate team matches; 
HM! Pederhes, Jr, President, 668 Columbus svence 


—— eee 


June 2.—Saginaw, Mich.—Merchandise shoot of the East Side 

Gun Club. Herbert W. Merrill, Sec’y. — p 

oot eae Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
un Clu 

uly 1-2—Jackson, Mich.—Second annual State shoot of the 
tchigan State Trapshooters’ League, under the auspices of the 
Jackson Gun Club. R. W. Smith, Sec’y-Treas. i 7 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.—Annual shoot of the East End Gun Club. 

July 4—Towanda, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Towanda Gun 
Ciub; targets. W. F. Dittrich, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Palmer, Mass.—Reunion of the Massachusetts Amateur 
as Association; amateur and professional match. Dr. S. B. 
Keith, ac ; 

July 4.—Haverhill, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Haverhill Gun 
Club. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 

July 4-5.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Third tournament of the Westchester 
County Trapshooting Association. J. C. Barlow, Sec’y. 

July 4-5.—Houston, Texas.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Houston Gun Club. 

July 4-5.—Beaver Falls, Pa.—Two days’ shoot of the Recreation 
Gun Club. W. R. Keever, Sec’y. 

July 8.—Fremont, Neb.—Annual tournament of the Fremont 
Gun Club. 

July 8-10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and_tourna- 
ment of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Paul R. 
Litzke, Sec’y, Little Rock. 

July $10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

July 15-16.—Charlottes, Va.—Annual merchandise shoot of_the 
Charlottesville and University of Virginia gun clubs, G. L. Bruf- 
ey, y. 

July 6-18.—Titusville, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Titusville Gun Club. T. L. 
Andrews, zee 

July 17-18,—Pensacola, Fla.—Two oe tournament of the Peters 
Cartridge Co., under the auspices of the Dixie Gun Club; $150 
added. V. J. Vidal, Sec’y. cle : 

July 22-23.—Greenville, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana Trag- 
shooters’ League target tournament. ©. W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

July 28-Aug. 2.—Atlanta, Ga.—Peters Cartridge Company’s tour- 
nament. 

Aug. 5-8.—Asheville, N. C.—Tournament given by Col. J. T 
Anthony and Maj. E, P. McKissick. 

Aug. 67.—Marietta, O.—The Interstate Association’s tourna: 
ment, under the auspices of the Columbian Gun Club. Chas. 
Bailey, Sec’y. - 

Aug. 12-13—Birmingham, Ala.—Third annual Alabama State 
target tournament, under the auspices of the Birmingham Ges 
Club. R. H. Baugh, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13-14.—Brunswick, Me.—The Interstate Association’s 
nament, under the auspices of the Brunswick Gun Club. 
Whitmore, Sec’y. 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protec:ive Association’s tournament, ‘ 

Aug. 19-4).—Vicksburg, Miss.—Mississippi and Louisiana T: 
shooters’ League target tournament. . W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natchez, Miss. 

Aug. 20-21.—Ossining, N. Y.—Two ag shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club; first day, handicap and R. I. clam bake; second day, 
— programme, 

ug. 26-29.—Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur shooting tournament, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C. Hinshaw. 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S, G. 
Miller, Sec’y. A 

Sept. 34.—Nappanee, Ind.—The Interstate Associatjon’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Nappanee Gun Club. B. B. Maust, 


Sec’y. 
Sept. 3-5.—Erie, Pa.—Erie City Rod and Gun Club’s handicap 
tournament at targets. Open to all; $200 added. A. N. Aitken, 


ec’y. 

Sept. 9-12.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Indians; 
open to the world. : 7 

Sept. 15-20.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Twenty-fifth 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation. Targets and live birds. Paul Franke, Sec’y, 

Sept. 23-25.—Cincinnati, O.—Second annual handicap target tour- 
nament of the Cincinnati Gun Club. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

Sept. 29-30.—Lewistown, Ill.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Lewistown Gun Club. 
McCumber, Sec’y. ; 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s tnt shoot, every Saturday 
afternoon until October. Grounds, est Monroe street and 
Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, ore 

First Saturday of each month for a year, Burnside.—Contest for 
the Troisdorf live-bird and target medals; 10 live birds; 25 targets; 
open to all. First contest, March 1. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park. Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L. I. R. R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shcoting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. D. S. Daudt announces a two days’ shoot under the auspices 
of the Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethlehem, at Manhattan 
Park, Rittersville, Pa., June 17 and 18. The programme is alike 
for each day, namely: Eleven events, seven lis, three 20s, and one 
at 25 targets, entrance based on ten cents per target. Loaded 
shells and lunch can be obtained on grounds. Ship guns, etc., to 
Mr. Daudt, South Bethlehem, Pa. ose system governs. Open 
to all. Targets 1% cents. Magautrap, and set of expert traps. 
The programme contains a train schedule. 


The four-man race, 100 birds each, $0 a corner, between Messrs. 
Loeble, John H. Hainhorst, Henry Pape and W. H. Sanders, 
was shot on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, N. J., on June 6. 
Mr, Hainhorst won by a score of The other scores were: 
Loeble 7i, Pape 59, Sanders 53. There will be a return match, 
some conditions, on June 27. Also on that day and at that place 
there will be a match between Messrs. J. H. Outwater and C. 
Steffens, $100 each, 100 birds. 


On application, the U. M, C. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., will send 
free their new catalogue of shotgun shel metallic cartridges, 
wads, primers, etc., a mass of information filling eighty pages. 
It has a number of special features, chief of which is a list of 
eighteen new cartridges now made for the first time, and also 
special tournament loads for trapshooting. It mentions that the 
highest grade U, M. C. primer is now used in all the U. M. C. 
smokeless shot shells. R 


Dr. S. B. Keith, of Palmer, Mass., who is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Amateur Shooting Association, writes us that the 
reunion of that organization will be held in Palmer, Mass., Jul 
4. Shooting to commence at 10 o’clock. The Quinebaug Gun du 
has invited experts and professionals. During the day there will 
be a match between the professionals and a squad composed of 
one man from each club in the Association. All shooters are 
cordially invited. 

¥ 


The Fremont (Neb.) Gun Club announces that there will be 
fifteen events on its programme for its annual tovrnament, to be 
held on July 8. A magautrap and bluerocks will be used. Lunch 
and shells can be obtained on the grounds. All guns, etc., sent 
care of G. W. Smith will be delivered on the grounds. Shooting 
con:mences at 9 o’clock. ‘Targets, one cent. Rose system will 
govern. Manufacturers’ agents may shoot for targets. 


There are fourteen events on the programme of the Avon (N. 
Y.) Gun Club’s programme for June 26. Competition is open to 
the world. There is a total of targets; total entrance of $20, 
and $10 added money. Magautrap. Targets 2 cents. Prizes for 
first, second and third best averages, and for lowest average. 
Shooting commences at 10 o’clock. inner served on the queue 
Mr. Jay Greene is the secretary, 


Mr. V. J. Vidal, secretary of the Dixie Gun Club, of Pensacola, 
Fla., writes us that “the Peters Cartridge Company, of Cincinnati, 
O., will give a two_days’ tournament under the auspices of the 
Dixie Gun Club, of Pensacola, Fla., on July 17 and 19; $150 added. 
Rose system. All shooters invited, Come one and all and view 
the finest harbors in the South and enjoy the sea breezes,” 


Mr, Albert A, Schoverling, the secretary, writes us as follows 
under date of June 9: “The Richmond Gun Club, of Silver Lake, 
S. I., will hold a target shoot on Jone 14, at $ o'clock P. M. 
Team match, five men on a side, 6 targets a man, between the 
Richmond Gun Club and the Aquehonga Gun Club, of Totten- 
ville, S. I., will take place. Sweepstakes, etc. All welcome.” 


At the meeting on Monday of this week the next shoot of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game 
was fixed to take place at Schenectady. President, Mr. Walburg; 
Secretary, Mr. E. L. Aiken. New clubs elected to membership 
were Ossining, Elmira, Knickerbocker and Schenectady. 


aa 


Mr, R. W. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Jackson, Mich., writes us 
as follows: “I beg to advise that the second annual State shoot 
—_ by the gf ay nag ee League, held under 

e auspices of che Jackson Gun Club, will be held i kson, 
Mich., fuly 1 and 37 re 
e 


The Hell Gate Gun Club, of New York, organized last week a 
subsidiary body called the Hell Gate Gun Club Annex, which 
body will engage in target shooting at Dexter Park, Brooklyn, on 
the first Thursday of every month, excepting in July and Decem- 
ber. The officers pro tem are John Klemp, President; Louis T. 
Muench, Secretary. 

» 


Dade (Ed. O. Bower), of Sistersville, W. Va., defended his title 
to the West Virginia State championship on Saturday of last 
week, the challenger being Mr, Jos. Y. McNaught, also of Sisters- 
ville. Each man shot at 100 targets. ‘Ihe scores were Dade 94, 
McNaught 88, 

R 


In an eleven-man team match, between the Florists’ Gun Club, 
of Philadelphia, and the Hilltop (N. J.) Gun Club, on Saturday ot 
last week, on the grounds of the latter club, the Florists won by 
a score of 180 to 169, each man shooting at 25 targets. 


The Rockland Military Academy and Spring Valley teams, five 
men on a side, met at Spring Valley on June 7, in a target race, 
25 targets per man. The former won by a score of 103 to 79. A 
return match will be shot at Nyack, N. Y., in the near future. 


z 


The next shoot of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association was, 
at a recent meeting of that body, fixed to take place at Pekin, IIl., 
under the auspices of the Twin City Gun Club, 


x 


Mr. Harvey Sconce, of Sidell, Ill., won the L. C. Smith cup, at 
the Illinois State shoot. He also won one of the Troisdorf cups; 
the other one was won by Mr. J. A. McKelvey, Hedrick, la. 


z 


Mr. W. B. Widmann defeated Mr. F. E. Bissett at Yardville, 
re Oe a match at 50 live birds, $100, Wyds, rise, by a score of 
to le 


Bernarp WaAteRs. 


Winchester Gun Clut. 


Derroit, Mich.—The annual tournament and regular meet of 
May 31 were shot together on Decoration Day, and resulted in a very 
enjoyable day. In the regular programme of ten sweepstake 
events, amounting to 160 targets, Andrew Reid, of Walkerville, 
was high with 141, winning first prize, a silver cup donated by 
Jos, Marks. C. E, Alban, of Willis, Mich., was second with 128, 
taking the pair of elk skin hunting boots given by Fletcher Hind 
Company, and D, A. Hitchcock won third and the 200 Ideal shells 
donated by Phelps, Brace & Co., with 120. In the club event, 25 
targets, Brodie won the Class A medal with 22, Hitchcock Class B 
with 21, and Ford, Class C, also 21, 

Event No. 8 was at doubles; No. 11 was the club event. Extra 
events were also shot, not here noted: 









Events: > 3S 4 GOT SRSA HBHA 

Targets 1 15 2 10 15 2 0 16 ® 2 
Brodie 20.0 cccccccces 13 12 13 56 10 18 12 10 17 22 
A eee < 4417741 181317 ~t.. 
TEE cnescckgacucs ll 13 16 «56 13 «15 14«12«213~«t«w«. 
WERE s0c00000 12 8 16 6 6 19 10 13 12 16 
Windiate We RP AE Sgt vase. at aie eae, a 
Giddings BRBADTBUKDSB.. 
Hitchcock .... 91217 7 9 13 15 13 18 21 
PED ‘waevencdes 10 11 4 6 «1 8 15 16 8... 
Nuppenau ll ll 4 7 12 146610 7 «(12 
Northmore ee 7 “4... 8 14 
(¢ pee 6 10 13 16 21 
SN dnbasrcneee 2 4 a a 
ED diedesaanae 03. a 16 
PER ccvccceve 2 4 a 8 
PE wddevcsences e @ 9% 9 21 
eee conudeesies ca aber Gu ek 0 ee OF fae ead ame 

ME wsceccscecae . eae Be ew ee ae oe eer ee ee 
Leggett ... A ee ee me 
PRE Nipccneweuss sal dae ek. a, hake ae — atte" sai. “saddle 





West Virginia State Championship. 


SIsTERSVILLE, W. Va., June 8.—One of the most interesting con- 
tests ever witnessed on the local shooting ground took place yes- 
terday afterngon to decide who should hold the Olin V. Neal State 
Championship trophy, between Mr. Jos, Y. McNaught, challenger, 
and Mr. Ed. O. Bower (Dade), holder, both of Sistersville. The 
targets are thrown out over the river, and because of a very heav 
wind from the west, the shooting at times was exceptionally diffi- 
cult. The race was shot in strings of 25, Dade breaking 22 to 19 
in the first string, and maintained the lead to the finish, missing 
but 3 more targets in the last 75, going out with 94. McNaught 
was not shooting in his usual form, having just returned from a 
long drive through the country, and only succeeded in getting next 
to 88. His bad start lost him the race, as he allowed six to escape 
in his first 25, but he settled down and made a very pretty finish, 
losing but 6 targets in his last 75. Scores in detail as follows: 


NY icegdadtenthtamenlackiuckundnads 1101111111111111101110111—22 
1211110111111111111111111—24 
10111111.11111111111111111—24 
1111011111111111111111111—24—94 

NB a Senccccdcccaveuccecaccaand 1111110011100111111111100—19 
11.11111111111111111111011—24 
1011011111111111110101111—21 
1111111111110111111111111—-24—88 

LeRanzo. 


Pawtuxet Gun Club. 


Pawtuxet, R. I., May 30.—First contest for the Kent county 
challenge championship trophy, offered by the club to the trap- 
shooters of Kent county; 25 targets, unknown angles: 


J Armstrong, Jr.. . --1001111011110110111101100—17 
F Sherman ...... - -0110101111101110100110111—17 

WHENG 2.2 crecccvoscececsccacaccsessecas 1001100011101000100011100—11 
DWE cc cacadandcccaadeddasued 1110010000100011000110111--12 


Tie on 17 at 5 targets: Armstrong 4, Sherman 3, 

cos won the trophy for the first time. He was at once 
challenged by Sherman, and the next shoot will take place cu tr 
second Saturday in June, when all residents of Kent cecunty 0: 
members of any club in that county may compete. 

June 7.—The second event was the regular club shoot for prizes, 
distance handicap. The third, the Kent county challenge trot hy 
shoot, and Willis will 7 and wrest it from Sinaten next Sat- 
urday. Ray Sheldon, who broke 18 in the club sho--. is only 
twelve years old, and shoots a 20-gauge gun. He ~ishcs to ve 
remembered to Mr. S. A. Tucker, of Parker Bros, 







Events: 1234 Events: 12 24 
Sheldon, 20..........- |» Pee. epee Seah... «4 
Armstrong, 18........ 211318 .. Monteith, 14......... 2 7101" 
Sherman, 16.......... 15 1419 16 R Sheldon, 14........ 14 Ez at ee 

ENT 


The Lehigh Rod ard Gun Club, 


Berntenem, Pa., June 7.—The scores of the club day shoot of 
the Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, which was held on Jone 5, on 
their grounds, at Rittersville, are appended: 


Events: 123 465 6 7. _ Evente: 1 4567 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 ~—Ss Ti rgets: 10 10 10 10 10 25 25 
Hohn ....... 9 9 9 910 2523. Koch ........ 7.5 9.... 202) 
pn Bee Se eS eer ne Ww 82.,. 
Miller ....... 56 8310 910 23 23 
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Looking Backward. . 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—Mr. ¢. M. Stark, of Dunbarton, N, H., has 
favored the readers of Forest AND Stream from time to time with 
some comments on trapshooting, in general and in particular. 
Some of his writings, am pleased to say, 1 read with much 
profit; 1 read all with pleasure. 

lf, however, you will permit me to offer some friendly sup- 
gestions to him I shall deem it a favor; if he will accept theni, I 
shall deem it a happening of good luck. 

First of all, he 1s somewhat strenuous in his insistence that he 
is old, There are men much older than he, accepting his state-, 
ment that he is fifty-four, who shoot exceedingly that 
“as a matter of age, neither the fact nor the has any 
remarkable features, 

Secondly, he betimes lays special stress on the fact that when 
he was younger they did things differently in the trapshooting 
world, That is an old, old story in every interest of life, and has 
been sung by every generation during the progress of the ages. 
Hlowever, it is unconsciously an admission that he no longer 
keeps up with the procession. 

The ego is still kept as the true standard as old age im- 
pends, whereas the ego is no standard at all other than as it con 
cerns the progression or retrogression of the individual. 

That he should be growing old is nothing new. If he will but 
wait long enough, those who now, being young, do things differ 
ently and therefore erroneously, will be old too, and they will 
in turn have a dirgeful chant, complaining of the changes from the 
old ways to the new; from the better to the Alas! those 
who are older than he will more deeply differences. 
Alas, again! 

It seems to me that it would add to Mr. Stark’s vivacity of mind 
and evenness of keel if he would forget that he is old (for he 
isn’t old at all); ferget what New IHlampshire did once upon a 
time; forget that he is the best old man trapshooter in the State, 
and instead of those conceits enter into the 


well, so 
statement 


worse. 
deplore 


practical. activities 


and sympathies of the present, believe that the sport outside of 
his State boundaries is as good as that within, and that human 
nature is no better and no worse in one place than it is in an 
other, 


Things which were failures last year, or in prior years, do not 
interest us much in the arom Also, the fact that one man has 
grown old is a matter which does not appeal to me as a talented 
performance, for it is a feat which is within the possibilities of all, 
one .which indeed has been done successtully many times 
Mr, Stark did it, 

Looking backward is all right merely as an exclusively personal 
diversion, but looking forward is what interests and benefits the 
public, One is merely personal and reminiscent; the 
general and progressive, 

To inveigh against the natural and immutable laws of progress 
is to confess one’s self drifting away ovt of the march into the 
sequestered tall grass where the Rip Van Winkles compose in- 
volved treatises on the best manner of discovering mares’ nests, 
and with assurances to the public that it is thereby under eternal 
obligations for the moral and material benefits altruistically con 
ferred, Wake up! ASTIGMATIC 


before 


other is 





Champlain Gun Club. 


Cnampiain, N. Y.—The scores in the sweepstake events of the 
Champlain Gun Club’s Memorial Day shoot are appended. The 
scores of the International team race were published in the last 
issue of Forest AND Stream. Events 10 to 14 were extras: 


Events: 12345678 9 011121314 
‘Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 20 15 15 10 20 15 W 
Red Fraser ....... » SP ae OE be Vo wn Se ke ones 
Dr Stockwell -BRTb W161 .. 10 91613 9 
Thompson ,........ . 1381415 12 1017 15 “so ore 
C,oodhue 12 711 10 13 13 12 ee Ben ss 
Craig : ee ee ee ee ae ee ov ue. Be © cps: oe 
ray ae . 32312 0 13 14171415 .. 12 818... .. 
is fF Paine.. . 13:12 17 12 1017 15.17 14.18: 8:18 13:10 
Murroughs ........ coe 2 ee On so op. wb. 00 26 4 
HJouglass ...... > - 13111210 8141210 7.. 3..01 5 
( KE Worthen.. ei Bee eS : a 
TUE. accctesteevee . 14 14 16:18 12:16 15 18:13 on’ ee 
(Greenwood 121018 7141211.... 8 81712 8 
Richardson 1ZW1711114M. 817 
Wiseman . 11: 10:19 13 11:17 13:17 Sk bars 
White 1113191214161115..14 41611. 
Walton S'S , 3 3 *§ FS Peon Ba) Se 
sarrett . 13141912 81914171512 71315 9 
Le Roy se - 14 13 17 14:15 19 111713... .. .. 
3 A Eastman........ 11121813 121610....11 3... 
W H Eastman..... - 111118 812141518... 14 71510 
i M Worthen.. - 14915 8 9161215.... 
PUOUNG. vesenseccenes : Dp wee DP BD SD os anes ox 50 ws = 
Bennett . 12 13 18 12 1116 12 171010 81512 9 
ROMO ccccarndece i oe oe ee Oe ds ae os on ae b6 be 
Ifutchinson 123 SIBUMWI.. .. «BW EBM EC 
TE § screcdseeeee . 121017 10 14 12 se oe O68 ae 
Bayfield = ,.nscccseceee » EE os BB ce 26 on 20.09 90 00 00 5 © 
1 Bredenberg » 121219121013 14181110.,.... 
llolcombe 131016 913 16 11 -- 7649 9 
Redman 21416..1213. 15 81410 
* Crook - 813 7101 8 a 
Le EE mesesdeceocces [ae ox x6 Sas 
Moore cubussVonseies BP sa. we es - 
Dr Briges oe a) Be ne we ee ne 
Dickenson : » me: Bw Oe ws 1D sh &e a0 ob 60 90 
| W Braithwait ....... ae. B.. uBR .. os 
\ EK Braithwait ....... . 12 : a 417 
Pl . cxnehepesete sn .1214 8.. 12 =e 
SNE  ateceesesbes . Ww Wi12.. 11 9 
SEE - nacepsivennesoncenssce a Mes se oh: Was 20 55 
at SD: ccdscncagensneenses be Te Ee o< 0 o> aa 
TPOTOMBIME occccccececs > 11 610 Se 
\ Bredenberg ...... Ss Les ee 
 -.. chenbepechonnsense De os Oe 
SEE. coenknsdohaeneens uesen a6 ke. Sh ee Ee Ee EE oe b> ob- ps. wa. oe 
\ Scriver . bbbeShihebeheed pa 58 be Ch Dike GE ob EE ox 06°RR 95 
Branch .... Mbobenese sad ie be BS be ce OF ‘ 
3 H Paime.... wccvscceces oo ov oo ce AB oe bie 
Everest .. poenen ned ab os be bee wee Se o 
Dr Whitesides ....... ate Ob oo kw.eh Bh 66: EE ae be O2..<6 cn be ee 
lhivege ke Se. 60 Oe ae ee BE Bs ss 9D a2 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 








Rrooklyn, L, I., June 7.—The shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
was favored with fairly pleasant weather, though there were some 
diops of rain at midday, and later, near nightfall, a further light 
drizzle. The scores follow: 

Events: 12345 6 7 8 9 111 1218 14 

Targets; 0 15 25 25 25 25 15 25 25 15 15 20 20 25 
CE 9 13 18 19 14 24 231412 19 .. 
Dudley 9 15 23 24 20 25 15 25 2515140%.... 
SERED cnccnccenescudssevaness 9 13 19 22 3 23 25 10 14-17 20 24 
OO 7 10 18 If -- 12 16 .. 10 11 16 16 2 
Hopkins .......... ceorscoeseee MBBS. BBRBsa.. BRK 
Schneider ohne ann Se PP b F 2 ee Sree freee 
TEE scavcccveccquesnese -- 138 2120 19 2013. Pan Oe as 6s 
Thompson .....-ceeeeeeeeees D Was be wp So 8s Bs 20 os bs 6s 66 oo 
Charles sabecdgnden | >) me | ree 6s ) OF eee 

Nos, 3 and 4 were at 15 singles and 5 pairs. No. 12 was at 10 
pairs 





Rockland Military Academy. 


Nyack, N, Y., June 7.—The Rockland Military Academy team 
visited Spring Valley and shot against the local team on the above 
date and won easily. Below are.the scores of the match: 

Spring Valley will visit the Rocklands soon and try fo. put on 
to the boys from Nyack, 


Rockland Military Academy Team, 






PUREE concn csconsccsstoensseeonscvenn 0111011011101111111101111—20 
CRED nncinsscvocceeceabsanssnesy 1100110111101000110100111—16 
RENEE. oocvvcccossenesnevecseupeseses 1190011111.111000011111100—17 
DORE oon. capdsnestigvorgoseerscces 1110010111011111110110111—19 
French sce veadbosnneheanes blair 0101101110101010011111001—15 
ee Ce ee 1110110110110111101001101—16—103 
Spring Valley Team. 
i cies ipincenednthee>iPnSnel 1101111011111111101111110—21 
J Cruickshank .............seeeeeeees 0110010111101101110010011—15 
MAMES .....ccrcccvccccccteccccscevess 1001101000101000100011000— 9 
H Cruickshank ..... - « « » --0020000001101110101100111—12 
Geiger e+ e+e +-1121010100000100010010010—10 
Blatrvelt ....cceccscccvescsecces ++ + «+ ©100000110101001011011001—12— 79 


_IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trap at Yardville. ; 


Yardville, N, J., June 6.—A_match was shot to-day between 
Messrs. W. Bb, Widmann and F. E. Bissett, 0 birds each, yds. 





rise, $100. The scores of the match and other events are ap- 
pended: 
FP RN. o Sscpendtdnivecctuses stave 2022222220222222221221202—22 
s ; ‘ 221222211221 1002212210212—22—44 
E> PN eu ctecbves cob ssthestun 2222222%22222222222%2%222—22 
: 2222222222222222222222222 —25—47 
Sweepstake, 2 miss-and-outs: f 
: No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
PEE sucksgoove vrsspapedocgnseeeeseuee dee 00 oS * “besten 
Black nébeveebsouaknus nosy oubheeboaeee 1120 120 2121120 
DED: conven censsevewsseveebabens olvbuspieee WwW 2220 1210 
STD: sbbascccvasutesbcboueéncesesctball 11111 1221 12221 
DEED <vaensucsdercpévigsaluevesetosaaben 22222 210 1222222 
Reed be duonntees ear USUes bebe Ubereases biel 2220 20 110 
EDD ccccvtecnéeesavesbantescberbenan 12122 2121 120 
DED weve enkksucusnpiopbvedayevsesleul skeen 21210 20 122220 
DT. coschospevsshessbsie beknhp ase 22222 2220 1220 
EN + cos bucsenbee eke evvueeeweiesene 2120 20 111110 
WEE SE wsccucbwebwastetateelwecereee cae 1110 10 
Snyder vues vonwhesestoucssauensae 21220 1210 1210 
DONO. ov vicviecsvessccuchsstashVeusscnel 20 1220 110 
Daily .. wi ons ed eneh pees 06 bb.wede si ..0 10 1210 


Newark, N. J.. June 6.—At Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day the 
four-cornered race between Messrs. John H. Hainhorst, G, E. 
Loeble, Henry Pope and W. H. Sanders, 100 birds per man, $50 
a corner, was won by Mr. Hainhorst. There was pleasant weather 





and a light wind as weather conditions. The birds were good 
Mr. L. H. Schortemeier acted as referee: 
G E Loeble, 33. 


femen . -2%222%2220122220002222202—18 

*2120111012222222221000222 —19 

“ 0202222011 2220101222022000— 16 
2222211022220202202222022 —18 —71 

. -1212221121210221212*2112—22 

1122212122102211222210202—22 

021012122022020222111210%2—17 
(9212212121221210000102021—18—79 

voshenthedentaah 19110062*0200121010121002—13 

1012020000120100120100*22—12 

* 21020122001*0020011112002—14 


J H Hainhorst, 31. 


H Pape, 29.... 





21121220222100022222022120-—20-—59 
We DD Beinn, Da cisscccvsnsienteeee O*0222222.'22022 1020200000 — 13, 
(1)102112202212*1000002010—13 
109900002000000201 11010121 —10 
2112*1016*101211112112000--17—53 
Miss-and-outs, Wyds., $1 entrance; ties divided: 
PONE ~ och cas chscda bob penbsokabwaen aS oe Se 
ES -<chvtsheeguhusaines pieeswrraeee ek so kh | 
DT ccc. sce peek beeenehsesseeeveess’ me te ae . 
DEEN  sikaceicdetennensaaneede ss @ £274 23 6 2 Se 
SE accupesedeséieuresesenbiseonss a ae = 
RS ee 3; 68 3:3 86 
Pt) vcchasuchotinse nab hance henbhaae DS eh salt ees Cees cae are ee 
ee Sececceseseveceseveees oe 0 ¢ 1 4 4 3 4 
PD <shvawdWsesnenehenedbobndebsteacbous oo we wee co . 
Sanders yn ven bebsesvenseeehevunness 8 er D vs 
Outwater ... eWvesevetsbossnekeswwas ss @ 3 4s 


Paterson, N, J., June 8.—The shoot which was to have been held 
at the request of several out-of-town gentlemen was a failure, as 
far as their attendance was concerned. ‘The only visitor was Mr. 
Frank Butler, the representative of the U. M. C. Co., who has vis- 
ited us on several occasions, and is always glad of the opportunity 
to shoot at our grounds. He thinks we have one of the best- 
appointed grounds in New Jersey. We have always tried to make 
it pleasant for everybody as to entertainment and expenses. We 
have always thrown our targets for one cent each when shooting 
for targets only, and two cents when shooting in sweepstakes. 
\s for live birds, we never charged more than was necessary to 
cover the cost of the birds. At our last live-bird shoot we had to 
pay a pretty steep price for them and we were compelled to charge 
30 cents each, We were unable to get any good birds for yester- 
day, and we had everything ready for the targets, which were 
used in the few events which were shot. There were only eight 
shooters at the grounds, and they shot for targets only, and passed 
the best part of the afternoon. There were some good scores made 
over the magautrap. 

We throw our targets fully 3 yards, so it will be seen that the 
men have to keep their eyes open if they expect to make big 
scores on these grounds, 

We would like to see some of the 9) per cent, men try our 
grounds and traps, and see how they fare. We will give them all 
a chance to try the game here whenever they fell inclined to come 
out this way. If we don’t have a shoot scheduled for any certain 
date, and any one or party who feels like having an outing, just 
let them drop us a card for any Saturday afternoon, and give us 
a little time to get ready. We will give them an afternoon at the 
traps that will make them feel as though they would like to come 
again. What more can we do? Everybody is welcome. 

The weather of Saturday was very threatening, and that no 
doubt kept the shooters away. It showered here trom 11 to 1:30, 
then it was fine the rest of the afternoon. We will try again in 
the near future. We would be glad to have you all attend. 

DuTCHER. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O,, May 31.—Appended are the scores of the final 
contest, also the ten best scores of those who took part in that 
number of contests for the $85 grade gun given by the Peters 
Cartridge Co. Heyl won by a comfortable margin. The list be- 
low gives all who finished the required number of contests. The 
scores of the final contest are: Gambell 46, Faran 43, Davies 41, 
Block 38, J. B, 37, Du Bray 37, Falk 37, Ahlers 37, Heyl 37, Corry 
37, Ackley 35, Boyd 34, Butts 31, McB. 31, Colonel 12. 











Distance handicap: 17 19 20 18 18 18 19 19 17 19 
EEOGD. qacviydocantsesenssceeccecessas 46 45 45 44 44 43 42 41 40 40—420 
BORE A. ccapudeuceducsnebe ondeseseegu 44 44 44 44 43 42 41 41 40 40—423 
BOG. vncevsbsncsvvesésssesvexevecsall 46 46 42 42 42 42 41 41 40 40—423 
GO caccosvcpocesvanndeccesrgees 46 44 43 42 41 41 41 41 40 40—419 
DED onnccssnaunscustenvessanken 3 42 42 41 41 40 40 40 40 40—409 
ae een puncascibahen heen 43 41 41 40 38 38 38 38 37 37—291 
CE ccneecesbensabseecbouepedusions . 43 42 41 40 38 38 37 37 26—390 
Block subenksesedobensscesenter 43 41 38 38 34 33—377 
SNUNEGL = 6 ceveusSadtanwonenvnssecuete 41 39 38 38 5 36 35—373 
EE” crensosvovecnes peseesereeees 40 39 39 38 ¢ § 35 32—370 
TE” nnevesad'csbececncdes sess ssvenveeu 40 38 37 37 3 b 36 36—369 
CRETE cn cconsestssevese spesssoaseue 44 38 38 37 5 3: 34 34—367 
BUEN have og edbknhnqedsgvoucceesenas 44 41 40 40 38 37 35 34 32 25—266 
CE. ccnvcednsesvecsévisntossaet 45 43 39 38 36 34 34 33 31 30—363 
Butts pd be daekeuevesaneeebewekiad 41 40 38 38 34 34 34 34 33 33—3) 
Sccctccpondsseesvesdchocseasbet 39 34 34 32 32 29 26 24 22 35—307 
BREE o555:dvinceasesnddvedesbesnen ban 38 26 36 35 34 34 33 31 30 24321 
ED cnecdencecsindsesnbpewsannnebee 38 36 35 35 31 31 30 27 21 18—302 
ONE. cc nnscovonoercantesheseaene 36 35 30 28 27 27 25 25 19 19-271 

Heyl won by a comfortable margin, Sixty-five shooters took 
part, 


A team race was shot Decoration Day, two teams being chosen 
from those present. The last target shot at decided the race. 

Gambell 47, Faran 41, Goodman 40, Dick 38, Ackley 38, Heyl 36, 
Brisson 33, Falk 31; total 304. 

Post 49, Davis 44, Maynard 42, Van Ness 42, Ahlers 38, Jay 
Bee 37, Ward 32, Colonel 19; total 303. 





July Fourth at Haverhill. 


HAVERHILL, Mass., June 5.—I herewith inclose programme of 
our Fourth of July shoot. With fair weather, we expect a’ good 
crowd of shooters, but let no one stay away for fear that he will 
not get all the shooting he wants. We would be more than pleased 
to have friend Stark, of Dunbarton, N. H., stir up some trouble 
in the ranks of those “contented trap shots” and get them away 
from home. We will try to give him and all his friends a good 
time. We have been trying for years to drag some of those con- 
tented people over that State line to our shoots, but_they come 
hard. What’s the use of being “contented” any way? There is 
neither enjoyment nor sociability in it. I’ve been told that friend 
Stark is sociable and likes a good time with the gun cranks, 
so we are going to expect him, and will be disappointed if he is 
not with us. ll those “contented men” from New Hampshire 
that have favored our club with their presence at our shoots have 

roved themselves the best of good fellows and know that he will 
Ge no exception to the rule. S. G. Mriier, Sec’y. 








tune 14, 1062. 


Perfect Imitation of a Quaitl’s Flight. 


THE advertising columns of Forest anp Stream have from year 
to year and decade to decade, constituted a record of the mechan- 
ical development of shooting in America. In them may be read 
the whole connected story of the rise and progress of artificial 
target shooting. We came across this old advertising electro the- 
other day and give it a place here as a reminiscence of the early 
days—days which were not so long ago when measured by the 
number of years, but long since smothered in *he mass of im- 
provement and by the adoption of better meth: 1s. However, it 
is specially interesting as a “perfect imitation of a quail’s flight.” 
Any one who doesn’t know how a quail flies needs only to look 
at the illustration to understand it perfectly, which no man can do. 
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Dixie Gun Club, 


PeNnsAcoLa, Fla., June 7. 
change the dates of its big tournament, which was set for July 23 
and 24, and instead will pull the big shoot off on July 17 and 18. A 


The Dixie Gun Club has decided to 


great deal of interest has been shown since the club made the 
announcement that it would give another big tournament, and it 
is expected that crack marksmen from all over the country will be 
in attendance. 

The regular weekly shoot was held at the traps yesterday, with 
the result that J. M. Muldon again captured the Crown Brand 
badge, with a score of 47 out of*’a possible 50. The scores were 
as follows: B, Forbes 45, V. J. Vidal 45, J. M. Muldon 47, G. W. 
Turton 39, G. T. Morgan 34, C, Kupfrian 38, A. S. J. Pinney 42, 

M. Dubuisson Mr. Battle 32, W. H. Smith 27, T. E. Welles 








42, F. E. Brawner 35. 
Team shoot: Muldon’s team—J. M, Muldon 25, V. J. Vidal 24, 
G, W. Turton 21, C. Kupfrian 24, M. A. Dubuisson 18, F, E, 


Brawner 20; total 132. 

Forbes’ team—B. Forbes 20, A. S. J. Pinney 20, Geo. T. Morgan 
21, Mr. Battle 21, T, E, Welles 22, W. H. Smith 12; total 116. 

Second team shoot: Muldon’s team--J. M. Muldon 23, V. J. 
Vidal 24, Geo. T. Morgan 20, Geo. W. Turton 18; total 85. 

Forbes’ team—B. Forbes 22, T. E. Welles 25, F. E. Brawner 17, 
C. Kupfrian 22; total 86, 

Total scores; each man shot at 100: 
93, T. E. Welles 89, R. Forbes 87, ¢ 
7%, Geo. T, Morgan 75, M. A. 
Mr. Battle 71, A. S. J 








]. M. Muldon 95, V. J. Vidal 
Kupfrian 84, Geo. W. Turton 
Dubuisson 69, F. E, Brawner 72, 
Pinney 62, W. H. Smith 39. 


Huatsville Gun Club. 


TiuntsviLte, Ala., June 7.—The contest of the members of the 
Huntsville Gun Club yesterday afternoon was signalized by a num- 
ber of record-breaking scores being made. In the first 25 Mr. W. 
L.. Halsey with a score of 24 won first prize. He was tied for the 


weekly button by Mr. W. W. Newman with a score of 24, while 
Messrs. Wallace, Darwin and Kirkpatrick were second with 23 
each, 


In the second 25, Messrs. Newman and Halsey shot off the tie 
for the button. Mr. Halsey winning by a score of 24 to 22. Mr. 
Halsey made a run of 42 straight, and 48 out of 50. Mr. Wallace 
in this event killed 25 straight, which broke the record of the gun 
club. There had never yet been a straight score made in an event 
of 25, shot under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club. Mr. 
Wallace made a run of 34 straight, hitting 48 out of 3. The five 
other highest scores in the last event were as follows: Garth 22, 
Newman, 22, Halsey 24, Kirkpatrick 21, Halsey, Jr., 21. 

The contest next Friday will be for a prize donated by that 
progressive sportsman, Mr. J. R. Yedtman. The average of the 
Gun Club was a fraction over 8) per cent., which is the best the 
club has ever done. The score is as follows; R. Rison 19, J. W. 
Matthews 19, Bankhead 16, Wallace 23, R. E. Spragins 14, Garth 
22, A. L. Rison 18, E. R. Matthews, Jr., 20, Keller 21, W. L. Halsey 
24, Kirkpatrick 23, Mastin 16, Rhett 19, Turner 18, Fuller 16, 
Fletcher 16, Brickell 2, W. L. Halsey, Jr., 20, Darwin 23, Faust 9, 
Webster 20, Newman 24, Sugg 17, Matthews, Sr., 19., W. R. 
Rison 20. Joun, Jr. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Osstnine, N. Y., June 7.—Fishing and golf had something to do 
with the slim attendance at our regular weekly shoct to-day. 
A. L. Burns, of Mamaroneck, stopped off for a little piactice on 
his way to the big Rochester shoot. Mr. Ed. Ball tried ‘his hand 
at target smashing for the first time to-day; he got $9 «ut of 10 
and made a sieve of the one that didn’t break—pretty,warsm work. 


1°52 3456.7 
10 10 10 10 5p 10 5p 


Events: 13346567 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 5p 10 5p 


Events: 
Targets: 


C Blandford. 9 8 7 9 9 8 9 E Ball ...... 9. . 

A Burns..... S28. 7..7. BS Be -Beeee. vce saivews 0c 5.8 8 
BR isomer, je 39 7 8 8 C.D & Be Bae 6.0.\. b0-ce Wee Bee 
Se Oe eee ee ee 


C. & 


Florist vs. Hilltop. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—The first match of a series between the 
Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, and the Hilltop Gun Club, of 
Hilltop, N. J., was shot on the grounds of the latter organization 
on Saturday, June 7. The Florists’ won the match by 11 targets 
under the following conditions: Teams of eleven men, 25 targets 
per man, unknown angles. The scores: 

Florists’—Bell 18, Sheeler 17, Hause 12, Coleman 11, Massey 15, 
Thomas 12, Hallowell 2, Bowers 17, Westcott 17, Anderson 22, 
Fox 23; total 180. - 7 

Hilltop—Price 14, Sharp 16, Hunt 12, Stetson 17, Biddle 14, E. 
Tomlinson 17, F. Tomlinson 16, Williams 19, Cummings 20, Tilley 
12; total 169. 
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WESTERN TRAPS. 


Illinois State Shoot. 


Cuicaco, Ill, June 6—The twenty-eighth annual tournament of 
the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association closed to-day, or, more 

roperly opsaking, closed yesterday. Trapshooting in Chicago, so 
ar as live-bird shooting is concerned, closed at the same time. 

It looked a bit sad to one who has watched these annual gather- 
ings of the Illinois sportsmen for the last dozen years or more, to 
see the old club houge at Watson’s standing empty, with the stand 
and firing line back of No. 1 set of traps silent and vacant. Far 
on beyond Sn at the target stands, one could hear the sounds 
of the guns and could see a scattered and far from numerous group 
of shooters struggling to keep up the interest and the honor of a 
fixture which has endpred with credit for more than a quarter of a 
century. ! 

The | ites were open to the public for the first day. John Wat- 
son, however, had made up his mind to take no chances of prose- 
cution for the shooting of live birds in his park. He announced 
that he would sell the birds to the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation if they cared to use them, but would take no. responsibility 
for their handling. On the second day the Association concluded 
not to employ the live-bird traps in any way whatever. There was 
a temporary intention of holding the shoot behind closed doors. 
The newspaper men of the city were not admitted to the grounds 
except on proper credentials. It was a mistake to close the gates 
of the park, as will presently appear. A broader and better counsel, 
inaugurated, it is believed, by Mr, T, A. Marshall, of Keithsburg, 
prevailed on the third day of the shoot, and the gates were then 
thrown open to the newspaper men, including the representatives 
of the Chicago American, which paper has led the crusade here 
against live-bird shooting. Obviously, this was the wisest course 

vossible. It boots but Firtle to wage war against those who are 
ringing war in this matter. The .best way is to attempt no 
secrecy, but to make the operations as public as possible, and to 
invite to the shooting grounds as many representatives as possible 
of those‘who do not believe in live-bird shooting.. Sportsmen want 
no snap judgment in this mattcr. ‘They. want most of all to be 
right. If live-bisd shooting can be proved in the eyes of those 
most competent to judge, and those most numerous in their fol- 
lowing, to be an ungentlemanly sport, then assuredly sportsmen do 
not wish to follow it. It may be a long day. before sportsmen are 
led to this belief, but certainly the best way to convert others to 
their own personal belief is to give them every opportunity of see- 
ing that live-bird shooting is not the black and outrageous pro- 
ceeding which it is charged to be. There is apparent cover of in- 
iquity in closed gates, It was far wiser and. better to throw open 
the gates, as was done on the third day, and to treat the repre- 
sentatives of the press with courtesy and good fellowship which 
goes furthest in the way of argument and furthest in the way of 


good feeling. 
Arrest of C. M. Powers. 


The last day's programme was not finished, for the reason that 
nearly all the shooters were absent. in justice courts in South 
Chicago, attending the trial of one of their number, which had been 
set for that day. In brief, the newspaper which has been fore- 
most in the fight against trapshooting here succeeded, after all, in 
ruining the tournament. .The arrest of C, M. Vowers, of Decatur, 
Ill., on a charge later. to be proved groundless, was the focus of 
the affair. Let us_hear both sides of this case, remembering that 
the grounds were closed to the mewagener men on the day in which 
the incident in question occurred. Hearst’s Chicago American, in 
its issue of June 5, gives this report of the arrest and the events 
leading up to it: 

PIGEON SHOOTER IS ARRESTED. 
Slaughter of Live Birds Prevented by Sensation. 

A man giving the name of C. M. Powers, of Decatur, Ill., was 
arrested on the firing line at Watson’s Park, Burnside, yesterday 
afternoon, charged with assault with a deadly weapon, 

Constable Otto Strand took his prisoner to South Chicago, be- 
fore, Jocse Lewis, 9206 Commercial avenue, who released the man 
in $600 bonds to appear to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock to answer 
to the charge. John Watson, owner of the shooting park at 
Burnside, was one of the sureties, and Harry Levi, a member ot 
the Audubon Gun Club, was the other. , 

The complaint was made by one of the staff of American repre- 
sentatives, at whom Mr. Powers is charged with deliberately level- 
ing his gun and firing two shots, 

The arrest caused consternation among the members of the 
Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, who were engaged in the 
second day’s shoot of their annual tournament, with modifications 
in_the character of the events. : 

Immediately Constable Strand and his prisoner left the grounds 
the balance of the trapshooters ceased breaking clay pigeons for 
the day and returned to Chicago. ee 

When the American representatives and officers of the Lllinois 
Humane Society reached Watson’s Park in the morning their re- 
quest for admittance to the grounds was ignored by the Associa- 
tion. As the feature of the day’s programme was to have been 
a live-bird shoot for the Board of Trade diamond badge, it was 
necessary for the newspaper men and the Humane Society officials 
to be in a“position where they could survey the inclosure and 
watch the movements of the shooters and the kind of targets used 
without interference with their view. . 

To this end a truck farmer’s wagon was secured and driven to a 
position alongside the west fence of Watson’s Park. It is important 
to remember the location of this wagon, as the men at the traps 
were firing at clay pigeons, which when released from the traps 
sallied south, none taking a westerly course, 

None of the shooters, so far as the newspaper men were able 
to see, save Mr. Powers, discharged his gun to the west, where 
they were situated, but no less than five shots were fired in the 
direction of the Humane Society official and the American repre- 
sentatives, 

Across the sides of the wagon were placed three large planks. 
On these planks was set a large camera with a telephotic lense, 
one of several which were trained on the interior of the shooting 
grounds. As the photographer was adjusting his camera a rain of 
shot struck the high board fence directly in front of him, and 
several stray leaden pellets hit the tripod on which the camera 
rested. The photographer called to his associates that he was 
being fired upon, but this information was needless, as the men 
across the street heard the impact of the shot against the fence and 
the camera. 7 

Grasping a pair of powerful binoculars and a small camera they 
rushed to the wagon and clambered into it. One reporter took a 
position on the seat of the vehicle, drew out a paper and pencil 
and immediately started taking notés of the observations of the 
second reporter, who swept the interior of the field with the 
binoculars, F F 

Many of the shooters were recognized and designated by name. 
Others were described by costume, color of hair, style of beard 
and complexion.. This work had progressed some fifteen minutes, 
when the reporter with ~ field glasses noticed a stout man at the 
window of a white shed thrust a gun through it and aim in the 
direction of the wagon. ; 5 

This man wore a white straw fedora hat and a light brown suit. 
His face was florid, and he evidently intended from his manner 
either to fire on or intimidate the newspaper men, so that they 
would leave their position. 

Back of him, through the window, could be seen a number of 
shotguns stacked, apparently against the wall and resting on a 
rae Two men appeared at this window and dragged the man 
who was menacing the newspaper representatives with the shotgun 


away. 

‘About this time, Ed. Bingham, former secretary and treasurer of 
the Association, came over to the shed in front of this white 
hut, and leaning against the west side of it engaged in conversation 
with several men. : 

About six feet to the west of Bingham were two shooters leaning 
against some barrels. One was a tall, swarthy man, with a black 
suit of clothes and black hat, ne a shotgun in his left hand. 
The other wore a blue sweater and a light-colored felt soft hat. 

Mr. Powers came from the shed, elbowed his way through the 
crowd and took a_ position directly to the right of the first de- 
scribed shooter. is movements were particularly noticeable in 
view of the fact that on his left hand he wore a dark-red dogskin 
glove, while his right hand was bare. 

Mr. Powers broke the barrels of his gun, removed two red car- 
tridges from them, took two cartridges from his right-hand coat 

et and slipped them into the barrels. He deliberately raised 
Ris gun to his shoulder, according to the charges, aimed at the 
man with the binoculars and pulled the trigger. 

The impact of the shot and the report of the gun were practi- 
cally simultaneous. About half of the bodies of the photographer 
and reporter were visible above the top of the fence. The shot 
struck the fence directly in front of them and about on a level 
with the head of the reporter, who was taking notes as to what 
was happening inside of the inclosure. ; 

Mr. Powers waited possibly ten seconds before firing the second 
barrel, changing his aim slightly. The impact of this shot was as 


clearly heard as that of the first, and the shot struck about six 
feet south from where the newspaper men were standing. Mr. 
Powers then broke his gun, threw out the discharged shells and 
disappeared behind the shed. At least half a dozen men watched 
the effect of Mr. Powers’ shot. The newspaper men remained in 
plain view for some minutes afterward, and then one of them and 
the attorney for the Illinois Humane Society went to South Chicago 
and made complaint against Mr. Powers, 

When the constable and the complainant entered the grounds 
they were jeered, and after the arrest a burly man in his shirt 
sleeves and wearing a straw fedora hat attempted to attack the 
complainant. Several of his associates grabbed this individual, 
whom they called “Frank,” and begged him not to make matters 
~ worse, ‘“‘Frank’s” temper was indicated by his language. 

?owers was taken at once to Justice Lewis’ court in South Chi- 
cago when Constable Strand made return upon the warrant. 
John Watson, proprietor of Watson’s Park, and Harry Levi, one 
of the trapshooters, accompanied They 
surety upon his bond. 

Powers told Justice Lewis that he was anxious for a hasty hear- 
ing, and requested that the case be set for 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. 

“Many of the men who will appear as witnesses in my _ behalf 
are not residents of Chicago, and I do not wish to delay them in 
the city after the Watson Park shoot is concluded,” he said. 
“Therelore, I should like to have the case disposed of on Friday.” 

The court was informed that the time requested by the prisoner 
was satisfactory to the complainant. 

“Then the case will be called at 10 o'clock (10 o'clock sharp) 
Friday morning,” said the court. “I will ask a bond in $600 for the 
release of the prisoner.” 

“there was no intention on my part to shoot at the newspaper 
men,” said Mr. Powers. “The reporter who caused my arrest is 
certainly laboring under a misapprehension. My gun was aimed 
against the ground, and I fired the shots for the purpose of testing 
the weapon. 

“While I have deplored the attitude of the American on the 
question of live-pigeon shoots, I had no personal animosity against 
the reporters. 1 will be able to prove by twenty witnesses that 
my gun was not aimed at the newspaper men when I fired the shots 
complained of.” 

No attempt was made to shoot at live pigeons yesterday. John 
Watson, owner of the park, informed an American representative 
that the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association had decided to 
abandon its programme so far as live-bird contests were concerned, 
Mr. Watson also stated that no more live pigeons would be shot 
in his park. 

Today’s programme calls for the State team shoot, four men to 
constitute a team and 10 birds per man. The other events call for 
the use of clay pigeons. To-morrow will be-the last day of the 
meeting, if the original idea of a four days’ shoot prevails. 


the prisoner. went as 


The facts in the matter are as follows. Mr. Powers is well known 
to be what is popularly termed a gun crank. We have no shooter 
who is fonder pe grove Pacer mh with guns and testing leads. He 
had for the tournament a new gun, and was shootigg a load cf 
his own device, which seemed to be pounding him to the extent 
of making his shoulder black and blue. On the day in question, 
and unhappily at the time when these newspaper men were trying 
to get a view from their wagon over the fence at the proceedings 
within the inclosure, Mr. Powers bethought himself to try some 
different loads in his gun, in the notion that thereby he might im- 
prove his shooting. He got one shell from Guy Burnside ard 
another from Harvey Sconce. He stepped out to the corner of the 
target shed and fired these loaded in his quick, nervous manner, 
swinging the gun well off to the left at the second shot, both 
loads going into the ground. Unfortunately, Mr, Powers’ first 
shot was practically in a direct line toward the wagon on which 
the representatives and photographers of the Chicago American 
were pees. The distance to the fence is 96 yards from the 
point where the shots were fired. The shots themselves both landed 
inside the boundary fence, not half way to the high board fence 
of the park, the first one just 28 yards from where it was fired. 
Only two shot showed above the grass high enough to strike the 
beundary fence. Two pellets of shot were found on one of the 
boundary posts, near where the load struck in the grass. The di- 
rection of both of these shots was downward and not upward. The 
gun could not have been held in such a way as to land this charge 
of shot in the grass at that point and Still land even a few pellets 
against the fence, as described in the report of the newspaper 
above cited. 

The second shot landed further away from the shooter, but in a 
direction which would have cleared the wagon by probably 30 or 
40 yards, even had its elevation been sufficient to carry the shot so 
far as the park fence. 

I asked Mr. Powers what was his intention in firing these shots, 
and he replied that it was simply to test the recoil of the load. 
He stated, what hardly need be affirmed for him, that he had not 
the slightest idea of endangering or intimidating any human being. 
The charges brought against him, therefore, lacked the essential 
features of accuracy in statement and motive or intent. 

Mr. Powers telegraphed to his attorney, Mr. W. C. Johns, of 
Decatur, who was present at the grounds on Thursday and who 
went over the situation there much as has been above developed. 
There was a general feeling that the arrest of Mr. Pawers had so 
little ground in reason that the case would be dismissed. The news- 
paper in question, however, did not agree to dismiss the case last 
night when interviewed by some sportsmen. Mr. Powers, his at- 
torney and very many sportsmen friends were on hand at South 
Chicago this morning. The prosecution did not have its lawyer 
on hand, but presently made appearance and asked a change of 
venue to another justice, where the case was set for 1 o’clock 
to-day. Meantime, the attorneys of the opposite sides got together, 
and the result was that the case was dismissed. Mr. Powers paid 
the costs, being anxious, as have been all the sportsmen hitherto 
implicated in these suits, to get out of the matter as quickly as 
possible, and with as little notoriety as might be. The day, how- 
ever, was passed, and hence the shooting was not resumed in the 
events of the last day of the programme, the Association meet 
practically closing yesterday afternoon, 


Mistaken Zeal. 


It is generally believed that the American made a rather serious 
misplay in this assault upon the target shooting industry. As to 
the live-bird shooting, a great many sportsmen present at the 
grounds yesterday admitted the right of the paper to take its ac- 
tion against it, provided that it was animated by sincere motives. 
That is to say, they gave it the right to its own opinions. There 
may be some people who believe that live-bird shooting is c1uel, 
who believe, indeed, that field shooting or angling is cruel. Allow- 
ing them all this ground for the sake of argument, yet certainly 
they have no leg to stand on when they begin their crusade against 
the sport of inanimate target shooting. To bring an action of this 
nature on evidence of this character was a move which cannot re- 
dound to the benefit of their crusade, whatever may be its motives 
or whatever its methods. 


The Convention. 


The convention was held at the Sherman House on Tuesday 
evening, and was rather a dismal sort of affair, compared to the 
hot gatherings of earlier years. The long-time Chicago apathy in 
shooting matters, strengthened by this recent movement against 
the sport of live-bird shooting, had killed in advance most of the 
interest in the current meeting. The Chicago American naturally 
came in for considerable criticism. The Association appointed 
a committee to draft resolutions for presentation to the City 
Council and the Mayor, seeking to forestall the possible ordinance 
preventing pigeon shooting in the ety of Chicago, which may 
come up at the Council meeting next Monday. There was some 
talk of splitting the Association into two bodies, a trapshooting 
and a protective branch, but this carried but little weight. Both 
the president and vice-president of the Association were absent 
Mr. E. L. Harpham was elected chairman and Eddie Bingham 
secretary. It was decided to hold the next annual 
Pekin, Iil., under the auspices of the Twin City Gun Club. 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
A. C. Connors, of Pekin; First Vice-President, H. H. Fahnestock, 
of Peoria; Second Vice-President, T. A. Marshall, of Keithsburg: 
Secretary-Treasurer, G, N, Portman, of Peoria. 


The 


The Wtaners. 


It goes without saying that the live-bird events which have so 
long distinguished this Association were abandoned and that the 
teurnament resolved itself practically into a big target shoot. The 
Broad of Trade diamond badge shoot was not held. The L. C. 
Smith cup at targets was of course shot out. It was won for the 
second time by Harvey Sconce, of Sidell. 

The New Troisdorf Powder Company had presented to the Asso- 
ciation two beautiful solid gold trophies, one for a 15-bird handi- 
cap at live birds, and one for a 25-target handicap. Both of these 
were perforce shot at targets. and the results may be seen in the 
tabulated scores of the last day of the shoot, these two Troisdorf 
events being the closing events of the day. The first of these 


meeting at, 


Bingham 


two trophies, that which would have gone to the winner of the 
live-bird handicap, was won by Harvey Sconce, who shot out A. D. 
Sperry in the tie, breaking 15 to Sperry’s 14. The Troisdorf target 
handicap trophy was won by Mr, J. A. McKelvey, of Hendrick, 
la., strictly an amateur, but a lucky one, sifttce he went straight 
alone in a good warm field. He is to be congratulated on the 
possession of so handsome a trophy, 

It may be seen that the entry on the second day was a stiff one. 
We should have had a good leash here but for the reasons above 
mentioned, Eddie Bingham did his work haftidsomely, and deserves 


great credit. The scores made during the three days’ shooting are 
given below: 


June 3, First Day. 
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June 4, Second Day. 
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June 5, Third Day. 


Events 13 and 14 are Troisdorf medal contests: 
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Quite a bunch of the boys will go to Sioux City, in the hope that 
the villains will not pursue them there quite so successfully as they 
do here. It is believed, however, that Town is in a bad fix, so far 
as livebird shooting is concerned. 


Favors San Antonio for the Handicap. 


Mr. W, Fred Quimby, of the Western Trap and Target Company, 
was in town this caulk at the Illinois State shoot. Mr. Quimby 
when seen stated that he was at San Antonio two or three weeks 
’go, and while there took pains to inquire into the facilities claimed 
for that locality in the matter of the meeting of the Grand Ameri- 
‘can Handicap next year. He says that there is room for a dozen 
or even twenty sets of traps if need be, and a good hotel directly 
at the grounds. He thinks that the shooters of Missouri and 
Nebraska and Arkansas are not very enthusiastic over Kansas City 
again, and is inclined to believe that San Antonio would offer the 
better accommodations. In the matter of live birds, it should be 
remembered that San Antonio would have to import these birds 
from some Northern point. Just how well the San Antonians un- 
derstand the art of fitting live birds for the traps in large numbers 
remains to be seen. It is suggested that should the Texas town 
be lucky enough to win this great event that it would be an ex 
cellent thitg to import Dave Elliott along with the pigeons and 
1ave Dive take care of the coops and tune up the birds in as 
good shape as they can be at any point so far to the south. This 
question of the handling of the birds is the most serious one which 
cecurs as against the claims of San Antonio, nor does this seem 
to be a Serious one in any particular. 


Cripple Creek of Colorado. 


Mr. C, R, Hutchison, secretary, writes as below of the rattling 
good shoot held last week by the Cripple Creek Gun Club: 


The following are the scores made at Cripple Creek Gun Club’s 
Decoration Day shoot, May 30. There were eight regular events, 
‘making a total of 100 bluerocks: Woodruff 45. Razee 82, Stron 
49, Huff 90, Jones 92, Garrett 96, Surague 90, Nickoli 81, King #6, 
McKenzie 82, Matlock 75, Tritch Tl, Keller 71, L. E. Smith 94, 
‘Glover 78, Stoddard 75, Tolman 74, Cunningham 55, Thomas 87, 
Newcomb 64, Cameo 73, McGrude 56, Forrest 71, F. E. Smith 63, 
ee 70. 

First and second were 4 per cent. of the entrance; third, fourth 
and fifth, merchandise prizes, donated by Cripple Creek mer- 
«chants. All ties on prizes decided by chance, 

High averages: 

J. W. Garrett, Colorado Springs, first, 96 per cent 

L.. E. Stith, Cripple Creek, second, 94 per cent 

Jones, Victor, third, 92 per cent. 

luff and Sprague, fourth, # per cent. 

L. kK. King, fifth, 8% per cent. 

Waichester gun, 25 bluerocks, handicap: Matlock (18) 13, Razee 
§18 13, Thomas (18) 21, Huff (18) 19, Jones (18) 17, Garrett (20) 22, 
Sprague (18) 22, Nickoli (18) 20, King (18) 22, Lee (16) 16, Forrest 
16) 21, Glover (18) 16, G. Stoddard (16) 18, Tolman (14) 20, New- 
comb (14) 15, Woodruff (14) 13, Tritch (16) 19, F. E. Smith (16) 10, 
Roodhouse, (16) 19, H. Stoddard (16) 16, Keller(16) did not shoot, 
donor. 

Ties shot off at 24: King (18) 22, McKenzie (18) 21, Garrett (20) 
92 
Sweepstakes, 60 and 40 per cent; same 


handicap as Winchester 
gun shoot: 





Events: 1234465 6 Events: 1234586 

‘largets: 25 15 15 15 25 25 Targets: 25 15 15 15 25 25 
LS a 5 16 13 25 24 «=Nickoli ........ .. 14 13 12 23 
McKenzie .. 2131414 ba “ED couevouses v6 14412 9 24 
EER wcene - Oe eee th on 
Matlock 312 BED. oscccnes cv on Ee UE 00 és 
EE seces 21% TS ee we an 
Hu 2 DE sicccenes ap. ov 20 GAS wo 
Sprague ‘ DE cscnsakae4h ‘we sen bbe: 
Forrest Bice 6c UD ahadbane. es.eh chs Bab. be 
EE Seith..... ie Ess os te. Bs SEs swecs 2 66 on es EE os 
BORGS. svcscesece cc 14 11 12 


Nos. 5 and 6 were for birds only. 

Very high wind toward last of day made good scores impossible 
Larry King, the general field captain, furnished a fine free lunch 
to all contestants. Strong, Tritch, Killen and Garrett proved 
themselves to be jolly good fellows. 

The Winchester pump gun donated by J. W. Killen & Co., of 
Pueblo, was shot for, handicap rules. Gartet, McKenzie and 
King tied on 23 out of 25. Garrett won on shoot off, and donated 


the gun to the Cripple Creek Gun Club, to be shot for by club 
members, 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitprine, Chicago, III. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, June 7.—The appended scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion of the sixth trophy shoot of the first series. 
Dr. Meek and T. W. Eaton divided the honors by tieing on scores 
of 24 in trophy event, Class A. After tieing again twice on straight 
scores on shoot-off, Eaton finally won, 

Dr, Huff won Class B trophy on 19, while J. 
Class C on 21, 

The day was about as bad a one for target shooting as one could 
imagine. It was very dark; a heavy mist and drizzling rain came 
squarely in our face. The head wind made the flight of the 
targets very erratic, and a very heavy rain poured down most of 
the afternoon. Still, in the face of all these unpleasant and un- 
favorable conditions, twenty-one shooters came out and took a 
turn at the game. 

Sixth trophy shoot, 25 targets per man: 


lL a rre sebsepngnesEs 1110111111010111111111001—20 
DrIW BOERS sesccccndscncecsesecsecscain 1111111111111111011111111—24 


McDonald won 


oe Serre rer 1101101011111001111111101—19 
RS ehaerehssseaebenen 1111101010111111010101110—18 
Oe Ce. on cin aetneeenemnill 1110110111111111110011010—19 


cc. hehebhbansnasheaneeoetn’ 1111111001001110110010011—16 
EE a Van\ins succsbeesannusnaibuneiiin 1011111991911191111111111—24 
a ee 1000111011110111111111110—19 
Ae cae a hen cunt a renau page 1111111111111111000011100—19 
pS SRE Sie Ree Cts 1111001111111111110101111—21 
I nn ce Sdcesudcushsevseccnbutite 1121911110101110111110111—21 
C P Richards . 001111010 1111111111111101—21 
R S Leete . « « -1011111001101110010101011—16 

aka 0110111001001001110101011—14 








ye ee 1111111311111110110111111—23 
i) i in bccannkapnwntnenenseeuhshenul 1011010100101011010101101—14 
First tie. Second tie. Third tie. 

arr ; bith} tastasoeenn 11111 111 10111 
PL Pa dehevoewes Sustkiuasehasischbere lll 11111 11111 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 234678 Events: 1234678 

Targets: 1510 5. 5 1010 10 Targets: 15 WwW 5 5101010 
Pollard ..... a OD BD se c5 26 BOOEEEEE i6. OE TD on up. 00 00 <6 
Dr Meek.... 11 9 3 5101010 Johnson ....13 7 3 3...... 
See WE coe BH os. BD © ae de se ichards .... 1410 43 9.... 
Thomas ..... my330-S FT Zaeste ..:..... ee 2 eee 
DrinkWater.. 1110 0 2 4.... Eldred ........ sn. 8.0.8 
Smedes ..... ae. SD os, sp ck BD conan oe S @ DB se 0006 
OS op Soa @ BS Ree xcis' os cs as = 
Kissack Oe 2. foe a CEE ipsscons 10 73 2 
Barnard ....13 7 3 4 4 7 Johnson .... .. ”. 


North River vs. Edgewater. 


New Yorx, May 30.—On May 24, the North River Gun Club 
shot a ten-man team shoot with the Spring Valley Gyn Club, of 
Rockland county, N: Y., which resulted in a victory for the 
— River Gun Club by §$ birds. The following scores were 
made: . . 

North River Gun* Club—Eickhoff 21. C. Truax 16, Annett 19, 
Richter 15, Merrill,18, Morrison 21, F. Truax 14, Cathcart 17, 
Moushan 18 Guilbert 14; total 169. ; ' 

Spring Valley Gun Club—Fisher 16, Singer 19, Smith 23, Addis 
19, Barr 22, Jones 14, White 15, Green 11, J. Crookshank 19, C. 
Crookshank 42; total 160. ae . 

On May 21 the North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, N. J., 
held its monthly trophy shoot, which resulted in the followin 
scores being made, each man shooting at 50 targets: Richter 
Cathcart 18, Eiekhoff 18, C. Truax 41, Morrison 90, F. Truax 31, 
Rowe 10, Coombs 4; Horner 1, Fickett 4 


Jas, R. Munarut, Sec’y N. R. G. C. 


Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Attoona, Pa., June 4.—A trip to Altoona reminds one of the 
Wopsononock meeting, where, after many difficulties, a panting 
engine has landed you 2,750 feet above sea level, and targets were 
thrown from a precipice into space. That was a delightful spot 
when weather conditions and all were in your favor. . 

The Altoona Rod and Gun Club, while it had some splendid 
shoots there, endured many hardships, and each succeeding year 
had to renew what the former’s labor and money had placed, 
only to be destroyed by the elements and miscreant midwinter 
hunters and trappers. We are informed that that famous summer 
resort has been entirely abandoned. But the change this popular 
organization has made is a good one. The present grounds are 
located along the line of the Logan Valley Eiectric Railway, near 
Lakemont Park, a fifteen minutes’ ride by a spledidly equipped, 
rapid system. The house stands in a beautiful level meadow that 
contains a hundred or more acres and affords a light north back- 
ground, as fine as a trapshooter has ever faced. Surrounding on 
all sides is scenery magnificent and restful to the eye. 

The club house is a story-and-a-half building, #0 by 40 feet, with 
lounging room, office, kitchen and dining hall, where splendid 
dinners are served free to club guests on all occasions. Some 
twenty-five lockers afford convenient places for guns, shells, etc. 
The walls are decorated with pictures of all kinds appropriate 
to a sportsman’s den. In addition to these, on this occasion the 
club had put up one of its large outing tents, which afforded ad- 
ditional room for lounging. 

The weather was delightful, with just enough breeze fanning 
across the traps to put a little uncertainty into their flight. 

Among the visitors were delegations from Pittsburg, Sewickley, 
Millvale, Gill Hall, Windber, Bedford, Cresson, South Fork, 
Tyrone, Harrisburg, Lancaster, Snowshoe, Kenton, O., and other 
pomts, 

The trade was looked after by Neaf Apgar, c 
Company; Frank E. Butler, of the < } 
Frank Lawrence, of the 
pany; Howard Sergeant, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- 
pany; Charles North, of the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target 
Company, and W, L. Colville, of E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 

Charlie North, with his tinker box, was present, but Capt. 
Killitts, the club’s jigger boss, had the magautrap in such good 
order that Charles was put to squad hustling, which very im 
portant post he filled as soe can. With trained trappers, such as 
this club have, there need be no delays on account of the trap. 
There was not a minute lost in the two days. 

Secretary Zeth had charge of the clerical end, and was ably 
assisted by Elvin K. Mentzer. Their work was prompt and there 
was not a kick on any account during the meeting. Mr. Zeth, 
who had been given the general management of the tournament 
from start to finish, deserves much credit for the able manner in 
which everything was conducted. 

The first day’s average was won by Neaf Apgar, and that of the 
second by Warren S. Smith, a member of the Altoona Club. The 
purses were divided according to the Jack Rabbit system. En- 
trance for 10-target events, $1.20, and 15-target events $1.80. Surplus 
in 10s, 50, 30, and 20 per cent; in 15s, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent, 

The attendance the second day was not so large as that of 
Friday, owing to the fact that many could not have reached their 
homes before Sunday had they remained over. 

The scores: 


of 
M 
Repeating 


Peters Cartridge 
. C. Company; 


Winchester Arms Com- 


First Day, May 30. 






























Events: 12345678 $9 Wii 
largets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10:15 
DL. susvese -- 811 612 612 611 &81lL 915 
SD perechanvkoteunersth - 10151012 814 714 8101014 
IS cccghciswennwedteveens 913 713 812 7121013 914 
DO» wscisuidebns seesebe --- 914 913 813 918 915. 813 
OLE NEO --» 1014 912 9131015 812 918 
et: KRDO. asssensaiaobeviwene den W111 814 912 914 810 715 
A sesbbacobakasktopiwesenrehok 7141011 9111014 913 912 
Qa SOP eSnnccuvdssshncndewunesi 10151014 811 915 714 80) 
DEEL Audisvaesntenntscsnweetenses 8117698 4770 81 
ES shbsinsbiwesbansgesthnasoas 7126969 610 8 9 411 
DOT. Gcaccvéudevasviorasceseiie 913 8141014 7 91012 9138 
 eadekancienencevebeaieencess 911 811 711 914 914 818 
a ee ee ere 1010 912 9111010 8122 8&8 iW 
Ti TUOUD . congesesestepnpeesebvess 610 9160 71010 8 810 610 
Fleming $15 911 711 8131014 813 
oo ae 912 8 $9 9 8 612 610 411 
WEED. . ccuecnennvecéssenenntias 911 613 711 78 611 614 
DN ‘wencnedibaebitbessaswelieenes 915 810 610 7 9 711 812 
SE <a chovensevnncesoeuvaen UEbeSE Se SS. LO ee ak ue is ye 
CAMEO Livinshonovecveseusenpneaicies 692 712 914 812 912 615 
SINE © i cccdecccuccuctbesedpe 9111012 913 713 914 913 
PD dschvcssstenveetebseatbewsd 9121012 7 
Lr 050 <ensaghins oyntweeveabsakeh 10111010 & 
DEEMED: | qodesecowenswesviceseonne § 9910 9 
SEE ccndbsdesccscoesscesses ; re 
OE Giserantbssnbteten ten 7 
Murray 7 
Spanogle os © 
Dipner ese 
Doyle 6 
Killitts 8 10 
Gaines S ee 
Franklin ai eer 
SER. ovurccnewvenssecciobecs ape 
EAR pevvece 8 § 
Shettig Sean. a 
Alex vere = 
CUE. eckvs hoebSewavtesentbeseusnbes : Io Pears 
W_ Parker Die WO ns os: es 
SOR conven dnnsandsvbstevencsbeases sb. 36 oe EN ae: oe ee 
PRE. ccvasecevesccceses ; * 
Kellerman oh be Op. ¥2 08 — 
DT. cucucabahnaphoavapeares 2n56977 3 
Empfield Bos ss sean ab 06 nb 
W Smith on..ce,. ke he oe bee 
SG wauhhanbwabessecvsone 23. 8 
Brindle §479 
Houck + ab te 
Events: 123456789 WN 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 
SE csbetsc sea sign 6 122 9138 8 91018 
Colville 7 ll 813 814 712 
Fleming 9 013 8131012014 
srewster 8 812 914 $12 712 
EES cvs cshveneneberecsecsbensdos 91 81310131011 914 
eS ee SAB i Bet ) Year 
SED Scdcsbabensmesssgetaseseveses 912 713 810 910 612 714 
OE. Shs saves scowwanshaGmeah 710 6131012 713 911 9 8 
PE?  cancnysvsessawsensetsese sh 912 912 810 71441018 711 
DEER ‘os ccckenstentuvcwresn® 413 712 914 814 613 811 
Trego b 13 8141015 6131013 
Killitts 5 11 612 77910 6 8 
Watson oe ST bess .o5140 i 
McMullen 0 47.. er 
TM wovscesenesscnsssésoce ses oe On Ak OO BO, Ghide G4 on ve he 
DEY. sccsécekevasesbve — 11 810 711 711 8 9 
CRORES . ccccdoccsdsesce 71210... 510 812 7 8 
DEEL: usespvavedevesis 14 10 1310 14 9 14 10 12 
BREE warcivetcesqeeve ee Pe ee 
H Mulhollen 1441013 812 810 810 
DEE «cing c\abncevecssenadentaboces 56 os wé ob Pees aa. 
Kotty ...0...005 Se ae se eae 
Jack ....ceeeeees oe 2 oe oe 00 60 
CAOUEE ccccvevss oo 58 aah pin 
RamrRop. 





* Wolstencroft’s Tournement. 


PuILapeLpul, Pa., June 8.—The indications are now very bright 
for a big attendance at Wolstencroft’s Stone Harbor tournament, on 
June and 21. To gain a little cannon whereby to answer 
the buncli of questions which have m fired at me regarding the 
ground conditions at Stone Harbor, I made a trip down there last 
week. I did not have to ask any one as to the whereabouts of 
Abbottsford Inn. Everybody naturally looks toward the ocean 
when they alight from the train, and the first object which attracts 
tpeir attention is a big hotel, “the only big building in the town,” 
and if one went to sleep on the train he would not be carried be- 
yond the ‘station, as it 1s the last one on that line. . 
 W ived at the hotel Bill gave me the “glad hand,” as 


did Mrs. W for a is very welcome at this 
season. -I was shown over the entire plant, with the tion 
of the kitchen ;,therefore I did not have the opportunity of - 


ing the cook for the best dinner I ever sat down to in a seashore 
other The rooms are large and 
the bar room, in’ which Bil 


has placed a large stock of choice liquors. The beach especiall 
attracted my attention, being so wide and level. I first thought of 
placing the traps right on the beach and shooting over the ocean, 
but I soon found that such an arrangement wou.d be very unsat- 
isfactory to the shooters, owing to the glare of the sun wu the 
white sand. By placing the traps close to the hotel, the s ooting 
will be over the green, and the shooters may gain the shelter of the 
porches. If it is possible, I shall put in a Sergeant system and a 
magautrap; if the magaufrap cannot be used, then the shooting will 
be over two Sergeants. 

don’t think there will be any need to worry about hotel accom- 
modations, but I should advise those who expect to attend to 
engage room at once. I did not have the opportunity to go out 
fishing, but saw some of the catches which were made that day. 
Bill tells me that he has ordered a steam launch which will be 
running by the time of the shoot; this will be used to convey 
parties to the fishing grounds. Srarr. 





Titusville Gun Club. 


Titusvitie, Pa., June 3.—At their regular shoot on Decoration 
Day, at their grounds, on Hydetown road, the Titusville Gun Club 
had the pleasure of entertaining a large delegation of the Oil City 
shooters. A variety of events was shot off, including sweeps (Nos. 
3, 4 and 5), doubles, partners, etc. 

Although the wind was blowing strong from the rear, and 
caused the targets to fly low, and made them hard to get, still 
good scores were the rule, with both visitors and home shooters. 
About 3,000 targets were thrown, and every one enjoyed himself 













thoroughly. The scores follow: 

Events: 6 7 8 9 10111213 
_ Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 16 15 Sp 
C By RN is osueesecserssese 79 91210010 8 
et. Soi sesencebdicineabs 14101410131... 4 
CREE. caedarasctecesdiGsiaeds oP ee on os 4 
SS LE nencsnadevenn6ebooes 1013 812. 9 
ST cissaieen 141313... 6 
C McClintock ae ei es ss 50 on 
Dr C A Bolton SN ah oh as be ee So 
oe ei Se ee Oe Mb kc 00. de ven 8 
RE ee Di sail oe 20 RD OD cn oe G0. co 
Cans: RESFGES cccccscgcesscaszece Tae os BOE AE os 0c 2s ce 
DUET cchiotcascscucnessceadebe Be ee Pe OE ve es 0s 00 6s ce F 
ia PGs. \ssendisesdessecatt Dar Ce te Ge os so es ss a0 
Fritts .....ccccccsecscccesscccece Be ee Ma ae We ho nebo’ iee 
We ae ET... covestuneds 5 re i wr on ea pu oh os be 
PSD eb iddinsescdeee a ae ew TU oS be aces 50 
i CAE, sunewespesudedbe «DDE ev snes O08. «e 
DEUS Secscccscse ve ++» 1410141412 56.... 
FRO TS sacecesereces Th i Were 
A C Love... eS GR Oe ui ae Be 
Dr Peebles.. a ay eee on 08 8 
PX SE csucusenscu Piles a0 te eis 5 
SE bndcnccnsecen en bey. Se 
ese ef ae 
is Es cicenbaceesersen 00: ns 4910 
iy ae SE tthis conckenbessvewe SS § @.. 
AD dthobeb cans hecbachashesae a Wsei0 
i) EER. csccenkeoadnsvceiearthene liu 
Be Es We Revannncenetees Geantense 4 

Partners: 
FE W = Jordan...1111111111—10 Kellogg ........ 1010111111— 8 
EGER cncnsnae 1111111111—10—20 Peebles . 1111111111—10—18 
McClintock ...1111111111—10 BM Se eenkeuoes 1111111111—10 
T L_Andrews..1111111111—10—20 Crozier ........ 0011111111— 8—18 
Smedley ....... 1111111111—10 See 0001011100— 4 
Ee : ucnovesaael 1101111111— 9—19 Meyers ........ 1100101011— 6—10 

B. i 





The Lewiston Gua Club. 


Lewiston, Ill, June 6. Although there was a driving rain, as 
usual, on Friday atterpoon at the time for the Lewiston Gun Club’s 
practice shoot, yet a few of the members braved the storm and 
shot a few events. We have several new members who are learn- 
ing how, and as we al] know, it takes time unless one is a “fresh.” 

Ve will hold a one-day tournament on our grounds June 27, 
which will be strictly an amateur affair. programmes will be out 
about June 20. Send for one. The scores: 





Events: a> 2 

Targets: 10 10 25 5 Shot at. Broke. 
DE inn ine sensbctecdnesxshesds 10 8 2 5 50 46 
WMD s060xk0 os BE ws 35 32 
eae R Doky ee? S06 35 19 
owe Re. ne. coe 30 1 
* Visitor. H. H. McCumper, Sec’y. 





Slew Publications. . 


-———--Q@—- 
Principles of Chess. 


“The Principles of Chess in Theory and Practice,” by James 
Mason, is the title of a standard work which appears in a new 
dress in its fourth edition, revised and enlarged, from the press 
of Horace Cox, Windsor House, London, E. C. This excellent 
work is conspicuous by the sterling good sense displayed in 
treating of this most ancient of games, in respect both to its 
theory and practice. The elementary per are illustrated and 
explained with such painstaking detail, and all the openings and 
gambits are so exemplified by actual play of the great masters in 
their matches and tournaments, that there is ample to interest 
the novice, the student and the expert. As a game which involves 
exclusively a contest of intellect, it has been a delight and. a 
pastime throughout so many ages that its origin is lost in their 
mists. Every class, from prince to peasant, has found in it a 
means of training the mind while engaged in agreeable contests of 
mind. No game so appeals to and cultivates the reasoning powers 
as does the game of chess. However, let one’s intellect be ever 
so great, without a knowledge of the openings, he can never hope 
to play chess: beyond the bounds of mediocre ability. A bad 
opening, a universal weakness of all the untaught, introduces an 
element of weakness which is permanent to the end of the game, 
insuring defeat even when opposed to a weak ere who knows the 
approved methods of attack and defense. The work contains 330 
pages, and no part of the game, elements, general principles, 
combinations on master play, is ignored therein. It can be ob- 
tained of Forest and Stream Publishing Company. Price, $1.80. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
A Valuable Publication. 


THE PENNSYLNANIA RAILROAD 1992 SUMMER EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 


On June 1 the Pessenger Department of the Pennsylvania_Rail- 
rcad Company will publish the 1902 edition of the Summer Excur- 
sion Route Book. This work is designed to provide the public 
with descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts of Eastern 
America, with the best routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. It contains all the principal seashore and mountain resorts 
of the East, and over seventeen hundred different routes or com- 
binations of routes. The k has been compiled with the greatest 
care, and altogether is the most_complete and comprehensive 
handbook of summer travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, —— in colors, and the 
book contains several maps, presenting the exact routes over which 
tickets are sold. The book is profusely illustrated with fine half- 
tone cuts of commery ot the various resorts and along the lines of 
the Pennsylvania ilroad. 7 , 

On an alter June 1 this very interesting book may be procured 
at any Pennsylvania Railroad ticket office at the nominal price of 
ten cents, or upon application to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, by mail, for 20 cents.—Adv. 








The Currituck fishing lines, advertised by Messrs. J. S. Johnson 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., in this week’s issue of Forest anp 
Stream are highly recommended oy Sages sons who have 
used them. The Messrs. Johnson Co. will send a liberal supply 
<a lines of various sizes free to any party making inquiry.— 

iv. 





wr M. Hughes, of the Lincoln, Ill, Gun Club, recently broke 
os Sew on this remarkable record with 
U. M. é shotgun shells.—Adv, 








